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IN  1914  there  was  held  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon  a  conference  of  teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish  from  all  over  the  world.  In  the 
United  States  not  nearly  so  much  was  known 
about  this  as  there  should  have  been.  There 
were  two  reasons  for  this; — the  conviction 
among  American  teachers  that  our  systems 
and  methods  are  far  removed  from  those  of 
England,  and  the  quiet,  more  unobtrusive 
way  in  which  the  Britisher  does  his  adver¬ 
tising.  But  even  if  more  Americans  had 
known  of  this  conference,  not  many  more 
could  have  attended.  The  meetings,  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  little  general  room  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School  (in  which  Shakespeare  was  a 
pupil),  packed  it  and  overflowed  into  the 
Memorial  Theater  and  other  halls.  Con¬ 
trary  to  our  preconceived  impressions,  those 
of  us  who  attended  discovered  immediately 
that  in  aims  of  instruction  in  our  language 
and  literature,  in  methods  of  teaching,  and 
in  hopes  of  better  personnel  we  had  every¬ 
thing  in  common  with  the  English.  There 
was  brought  to  my  consciousness  then,  as  it 
had  never  been  before,  the  conviction  that 
we  have  a  common  tradition,  and  in  essen¬ 
tials,  common  aims. 

Three  important  aspects  of  apparent 
change  marked  education  in  England  even 
in  1914. 

1.  Most  of  the  so-called  progressive  and 
advanced  pronouncements  and  claims  came 
from  English  teachers. 

2.  The  part  played  in  English  life  by  the 
usually  known  and  famous  schools — Eton, 
Harrow,  Rugby,  etc. — was  extremely  small. 
3.  There  was  a  growing  belief  in  the  equal¬ 


ity  or  democracy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
nation. 

It  was  amazing  for  some  of  us  Americans 
to  learn  that  English  schools  had  special 
teachers  of  English.  We  had  heard  and 
had  repeated  (some  are  saying  it  still)  that 
English  is  not  recognized  as  a  separate  sub¬ 
ject  in  Great  Britain,  that  English  language 
and  literature  are  taught  incidentally  as 
parts  of  the  classics,  etc.  English  was  then 
and  has  since  been  a  special  subject  of  the 
curriculum.  In  an  endeavor  to  improve  its 
teaching  in  London,  the  County  Council  had 
sent  one  woman  to  this  country  to  observe 
and  learn,  then  to  return  and  introduce  im¬ 
provements  in  Board  Schools. 

The  fullest  recognition  of  this  growing 
necessity  for  specialization  was  marked  in 
1921  by  the  publication,  after  two  years  of 
deliberation,  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
Report  on  the  Teaching  of  English  in  England, 
A  small  part  was  played  in  English  life 
by  the  usually  known  and  famous  schools, 
those  institutions  of  traditions,  which  the 
old  novels  of  England  are  so  fond  of  men¬ 
tioning — Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby.  It  was 
quite  apparent  that  except  for  conversational 
effect  and  literary  use,  the  glory  had  passed 
away  from  the  English  Public  Schools: — 
those  institutions  called  “English’*  because 
most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  studying  Latin 
and  Greek;  “Public”  because  a  high  fee  keeps 
them  strictly  private;  and  “Schools”  because 
so  much  time  is  devoted  to  sports.  To  think 
of  these  few  schools  as  representing  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  England  would  be  like 
picturing  higher  education  in  our  country 
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from  reading  of  Harv^ard  and  Yale,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  such  institutions  as 
Chicago,  and  the  state  universities  of  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
California;  or  drawing  conclusions  concern¬ 
ing  the  system  of  a  large  city  from  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  private  college  preparatory  school. 

The  third  aspect — a  growing  belief  in  the 
equality  or  democracy  of  the  race,  and  an 
effort  to  recognize  and  foster  it  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  system,  is  a  complement  of  the 
second.  As  this  is  a  cardinal  point  of  our 
own  educational  system,  it  would  not  have 
impressed  one  in  1914,  had  it  not  been  re¬ 
peatedly  stressed  by  English  leaders  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Remember,  too,  that  all  the  plans 
of  this  Conference  had  been  made  with  no 
reference  to  the  commonplace  rallying  cries 
of  the  Great  War.  Such  phrases  as  “The 
democratic  nations  against  autocracy;  Mak¬ 
ing  the  world  safe  for  democracy,”  would 
have  meant  nothing  then,  because  the  preci¬ 
pitation  of  the  nations  into  warfare  was  not 
foreseen.  Even  when  hostilities  began,  few 
observers  realized  that  a  long  struggle  was 
to'follow.  The  emphasis  of  Englishmen  on 
a^different  kind  of  education  was  part  of  a 
gradual  development  which  the  progress  of 
the  war  impeded  in  operation,  but  for  which 
it  trained  the  desires  of  men. 

About  so  much  had  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience  shown  of  English  conditions  before 
the  War  began.  A  stay  in  1920  indicated 
that  what  had  been  observed  as  starting  in 
1914  had  been  developed  after  men’s  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  turned  to  the  restoration  of 
peace. 

Observations  and  experiences  in  the  vaca¬ 
tion  of  1923  confirmed  all  that  has  been 
hinted  before. 

Evidently^ more  and  more  teachers  are 
being  sent  to  this  country  to  take  back  the 
best  of  our  practices.  The  small  and  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant  town  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon  sent  this  year  one  of  its  grade  teachers 
to  study  our  schools  in  the  East.  The 
County  Educational  Officer  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  whose  office  is  in  Wake¬ 
field,  spent  six  months  in  America  in  1922. 
He  visited  in  the  South  such  cities  as  Rich¬ 


mond,  Charleston,  St.  Augustine;  in  the 
North,  Burlington  (Vermont,)  Quebec,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Hibbing.  He 
attended  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  at  Boston,  and  courses  in 
Educational  Administration  at  Columbia. 
At  one  of  the  Summer  Schools  that  he  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  vacation  of  1923  were  these 
courses : 

1.  A  general  course  dealing  with  matters 
of  current  interest  in  Education,  com¬ 
prising  lectures  on: — 

(a)  The  Library  and  the  School 

(b)  The  Dalton  Plan 

(c)  Public  Speaking  and  the  Drama 
in  Education 

(d)  The  Cooperation  of  the  Teacher 
and  the  Medical  Officer 

(e)  Educational  Statistics 

(f)  The  Teaching  of  Civics 

(g)  Recent  Developments  in  American 
Education 

2.  The  Use  of  Intelligence  Tests 

3.  The  Teaching  of  English 

4.  The  Teaching  and  Appreciation  of 
Music 

5.  Biology  in  Relation  to  Life  and  Educa¬ 
tion 

6.  The  Teaching  and  Appreciation  of  Art 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Organized  Games 

Special  Courses 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Handwork 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Needlecraft 

The  progressive  elements  are  plain  in  this 
organization.  For  a  large  institution  they 
would  not  be  so  significant,  but  for  a  college 
of  only  208  students,  working  together  for 
only  two  weeks  with  no  examinations  and 
no  credits,  they  are  indicative  of  the  future. 
The  Dalton  Plan,  Educational  Statistics, 
Teaching  of  Civics,  Recent  Developments  in 
American  Education,  Use  of  Intelligence 
Tests,  Teaching  of  Organized  Games; — 
will  not  intensive  study  (and  the  work  was 
intensive)  of  such  topics  tone  up  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  these  selected  persons  during  this 
winter? 

The  compactness  of  this  curriculum  is 
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characteristic  of  practically  all  summer 
schools  in  England; — they  are  not  compre¬ 
hensive,  they  are  selective  and  restrictive. 
These  schools  are  not  the  outcome  of  the 
War,  they  continued  to  grow  during  the 
War.  Some  sixty  of  them  were  recognized 
and  partly  subsidized  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  the  year  1922,  when  the  coun¬ 
try  was  experiencing  its  most  severe  financial 
strain.  Many  are  so  specialized  as  to  im¬ 
press  a  foreigner  as  bizarre — mine-surveying, 
gardening  and  rural  science,  speech  training, 
civics,  eugenics,  sociology,  equal  citizenship, 
international  relationships. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  is  merely  what  a 
single  person  may  have  been  able  to  observe 
more  or  less  casually.  It  has  no  value  as 
evidence,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  represent 
a  general  and  widespread  trend  of  affairs,  a 
development  toward  betterment  for  all  the 
young  people  of  the  kingdom. 

If  a  person  were  asked  what  he  considers 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  system,  he  would  in  all  probability 
say  the  famous  public  schools  for  boys. 
We  have  become  familiar  with  their  caste 
system,  their  fagging,  the  high  regard  paid 
to  the  peculiar  codes  of  school-boy  honor, 
their  standards  of  scholarship,  the  methods 
of  teaching,  the  attainments  of  their  gradu¬ 
ates,  their  long  and  distinguished  service, 
for  they  can  rightfully  boast  of  supreme 
achievements.  All  over  England,  these 
schools,  and  later  ones  patterned  after  them 
are  not  only  filled,  but  everywhere  long 
waiting  lists  are  reported.  Many  of  these 
schools  are  under  obligation,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  certain  grants,  endowments  and  other 
privileges,  to  hold  open  a  specified  number 
of  free  places.  There  is  a  strong  effort,  on 
the  part  of  those  administering  these  private 
schools,  to  reduce  this  number  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  or  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  but  in 
spite  of  this  the  proportion  of  free  places 
was,  even  before  the  War,  increasing.  Tui¬ 
tion  was  being  reduced  or  omitted  altogether. 
In  England  the  Public  Schools  were  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  rock-foundation  of  English 
spirit,  and  instead  of  being  a  source  of  op¬ 
position  to  the  Government,  we  find  them 


cited  as  the  chief  supply-field  for  recruiting 
those  who  govern  England.  The  entire 
number  of  English  Public  Schools  that  are 
rated  as  of  first  rank  is  considered  to  be  about 
sixty,  and  the  number  of  boys  educated  in 
them  is  probably  something  less  than 
25,000.  The  number  is  small  as  compared 
with  the  6,000,000  school  children  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales.  Such  a  system  has  less 
and  less  administered  to  the  needs  of  the 
entire  population,  even  though  the  English 
system  of  education  has  apparently  a  fairly 
good  record  to  show. 

This  is  the  pragmatic  justification  of  this 
kind  of  education.  England  has  needed 
leaders;  the  educational  system  has  pro¬ 
duced  them,  and  the  people  looked  upon 
their  work  and  declared  that  it  was  good. 
Then  there  were  signs  of  change.  Dating 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was 
prepared  the  ground  in  which  the  con¬ 
scious  and  active  self-direction  of  the  masses 
was  able  to  take  firm  roots.  Tradition- 
loving  as  he  may  be,  the  Englishman  has 
been  content  to  go  on  with  the  established 
forms,  and  since  these  showed  a  reasonable 
tendency  to  meet  new  changes,  a  crisis  in 
educational  life  was  never  allowed  to  develop. 
While  in  other  countries  the  educational 
system  has  been  made  and  made  over,  in 
England  it  has  grown. 

One  phase  of  this  gradual  growth  was  the 
weakening  of  the  supremacy  of  the  private 
schools.  Misgivings  and  questionings  seem 
to  have  been  influencing  parents  in  England 
between  1898  and  1909.  The  War  was  not 
solely  responsible  for  the  great  transforma¬ 
tion  of  English  education.  All  the  features 
which  have  been  embodied  in  legal  provisions 
and  reorganized  conditions  began  to  de¬ 
velop  before  1914.  The  upheaval  of  the 
succeeding  years  pointed  their  direction  and 
perhaps  hastened  them. 

The  humanitarian  and  political  move¬ 
ments  of  the  nineteenth  century  led  in  the 
same  direction.  Frequently  begun  as  reli¬ 
gious  classes  under  the  patronage  of  churches, 
elementary  schools  spread.  A  significant 
date  in  the  changing  attitude  is  1833,  when 
education  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  right 
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of  the  people  rather  than  a  charity.  Labor 
demanded  instruction;  humanitarians  like 
Carlyle,  Dickens,  and  John  Stuart  Mill 
championed  the  cause.  Thomas  Carlyle 
wrote,  “Who  would  suppose  that  education 
were  a  thing  which  had  to  be  advocated  on 
the  ground  of  local  expendiency,  or  indeed 
on  any  ground?  As  if  it  stood  not  on  the 
basis  of  everlasting  duty  as  a  prime  necessity 
of  man.” 

Up  to  1870,  education  was  left  to  private 
individuals  and  societies,  though  since  1833 
there  had  been  Parliamentary  grants  to 
those  groups  who  taught  under  State  super¬ 
vision.  The  Act  of  1870,  reforming  the 
educational  system,  rested  on  two  main 
principles,  viz :  that  there  should  be  eflScient 
schools  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  that, 
where  such  provision  did  not  exist,  it  should 
be  compulsorily  provided.  Later,  Acts  of 
1876  and  1880  extended  compulsory  at¬ 
tendance.  The  one  of  1891  abolished  fees 
in  the  great  majority  of  schools  and  reduced 
them  in  most  of  the  remainder.  Primary, 
Secondary,  and  Higher  Schools  were  brought 
under  control  of  a  single  authority.  County 
High  Schools  were  established  in  great 
numbers  all  over  the  country.  After  1902 
girls  received  as  much  attention  as  boys  in 
higher  schools.  Passage  from  the  lower 
Council  (or  Board)  Schools  to  Secondary 
Schools  was  made  easier.  Barriers  between 
classes  of  society,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
were  being  broken  down.  The  people,  by 
1918,  had  come  into  their  own. 

During  the  War  there  was  as  loose  talk  in 
England  as  there  was  in  every  land.  Every 
soldier  was  a  hero,  the  common  man  was  the 
peer  of  all  his  former  superiors,  the  land  must 
be  made  fit  for  the  returned  soldier  to  live 
in;  a  grateful  nation  must  never  forget  its 
debt  to  the  eommon  fighting  man  and  his 
children,  etc.,  etc.  While  some  of  this  was 
mere  mouth  homage,  hysterical  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  hyperbole,  there  was  released 
during  the  years  when  England  was  suffer¬ 
ing,  a  spirit  of  idealism,  which  did  bear 
fruit  in  education,  no  matter  how  disap¬ 
pointingly  it  may  have  failed  in  other  as¬ 
pects  of  life. 


Before  we  look  at  the  concrete  form  of 
that  idealistic  spirit  let  me  list  some  details  of 
the  schools  in  1914.  Directly  responsible  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  yet 
possessing  and  exercising  a  large  degree  of 
initiative,  were  the  Local  Authorities.  All 
children,  physically  and  mentally  fit,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  were  re¬ 
quired  to  be  in  school  according  to  the  law 
in  force  before  the  Act  of  1918.  A  list  of 
subjects  was  suggested  by  the  Government 
Board  of  Education  but  it  was  not  necessary 
that  all  these  subjects  be  taught  in  a  single 
school  or  class,  and  the  curriculum  might  be 
varied  when  the  Board  was  satisfied  that 
its  modification  was  required  by  the  needs 
of  the  pupils  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
school,  or  was  justified  for  the  purpose  of 
experiment.  The  same  freedom  obtained  in 
a  great  measure  in  the  selection  of  texts 
and  the  methods  of  teaching.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  single  force  leading  to  a  certain  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  subjects  taught  and  in  the 
methods  used  arose  from  the  necessity  of 
preparing  certain  of  the  children  forscholar- 
ships,  competitions  for  Secondary  Schools, 
promotion  into  Central  or  Higher  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools,  and  entrance  upon  courses 
leading  to  civil  service  appointments  in 
government  posts.  In  general,  there  was 
quite  as  much  freedom  as  is  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States.  In  countless  schools  there 
was  much  more  freedom. 

The  foregoing,  then,  illustrate  some  of  the 
more  marked  tendencies  which  the  War 
interrupted.  Almost  immediately  after  the 
ending  of  the  W’^ar  the  Fisher  Act  of  1918 
w^as  passed  by  Parliament.  So  epoch  making 
is  this  provision  that  it  has  been  declared 
that  it  slipped  through  while  the  House  of 
Commons  was  asleep.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  passed  only  after  a  long  fight.  For  a 
time  two  bills  were  being  debated.  In  a 
quite  simple  manner  the  Act  states  its  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  framed  with  “a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  national  system  of  public 
education  available  for  all  persons  capable 
of  profiting  thereby.”  This  Act  purposes 
first  of  all  the  establishment  of  a  National 
System.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
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of  England  that  this  has  been  attempted  in 
so  thorough  a  manner  as  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  In  this,  of  course,  England 
is  already  generations  ahead  of  the  United 
States,  where  all  the  discussions  concerning 
nationalization  have  resulted  in  no  con¬ 
sistent  level  to  serve  as  a  minimum,  even. 

The  intention  of  this  act  covers  public 
education.  Educators  and  administrators 
who  have  explained  the  Act  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  provides  for  practically  all 
stages  of  life  from  the  infant  to  the  adult. 
It  is  true,  adult  education  is  not  specifically 
mentioned,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  affected  by 
certain  clauses.  A  rather  enthusiastic  ex¬ 
planation  states  that  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  purposes  of  the  act  is  to  establish 
the  principle  that  all  forms  of  education 
shall  be  considered  parts  of  a  single  whole. 
All  local  educational  authorities  shall  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  establishment  of  an  adequate 
national  system. 

The  main  kinds  of  schools  which  will 
finally  come  under  the  unifying  and  elimin¬ 
ating  provisions  of  this  act  are  nursery 
schools,  elementary  schools,  secondary 
schools,  continuation  schools,  technical  and 
higher  schools,  and  teaching  of  university 
standard.  A  high  level  is  provided  in  the 
imposition  upon  local  education  authorities 
of  certain  compulsory  duties  which  they 
must  carry  out;  but  there  is  no  limiting  of 
the  amount  which  any  educational  district 
may  attempt  to  do,  for  there  are  provisions 
for  a  large  number  of  optional  powers  con¬ 
cerning  all  kinds  of  education.  English 
enthusiasts  declare  that  nothing  so  compre¬ 
hensive,  so  complete,  so  statesmanlike,  and 
so  liberal  in  spirit  has  ever  been  accomplished 
in  the  history  of  British  educational  legisla¬ 
tion.  Notice  that  the  last  phrase  of  the 
purpose  is — “for  all  persons  capable  of 
profiting  thereby.”  This  certainly  means 
that  there  should  never  be  a  barrier  to  the 
education  of  any  child  in  the  British  Empire. 
Talent  is  to  be  recognized  everywhere,  no 
matter  what  may  be  its  class  or  character. 
The  path  from  childhood  to  adult  education 
at  the  university  is  freed  from  all  obstacles. 
If,  in  order  to  provide  means  for  the  educa¬ 


tion  of  all  children,  new  schools,  or  new 
kinds  of  schools  must  be  established,  these 
institutions  will  be  provided. 

Sweeping  changes  are  announced  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  These  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  for  years  the  same  kind  of  criticism  as 
that  directed  against  this  division  in  the 
United  States.  The  last  school  years 
of  a  large  number  of  bright  pupils  were 
wasted  because  there  was  so  little  adaptation 
of  the  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  pupils 
of  this  age.  They  marked  time,  they  were 
kept  in  the  same  building  when  they  should 
have  been  moved,  they  were  forced  to  cover 
slowly  the  prescribed  studies  to  which  there 
should  have  been  additions  and  from  which 
there  should  have  been  radical  departures. 
School  authorities  must  now  make  suitable 
divisions  for  children  who  stay  in  the 
public  elementary  school  beyond  the  age 
of  fourteen.  Attention  to  the  health  and 
physical  condition  of  children  is  made  a 
matter  of  duty,  not  merely  a  discretionary 
power.  Continuation  schools  providing 
suitable  courses  of  study,  instruction,  and 
physical  training  without  payment  of  fees 
must  be  established.  This  provision  has 
brought  forth  some  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  unusual  provisions  for  continuing  the 
training  of  young  men  and  women  who 
cannot  devote  all  their  time  to  school  atten¬ 
dance.^ 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  extensions  which 
the  foregoing  provisions  necessitate,  local 
authorities  are  given  carte  blanche  in  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  raised.  It  is  now 
believed  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
counties  should  be  limited  in  the  amount 
of  their  expenditure.  Compulsory  atten¬ 
dance  involves  the  complications  of  con¬ 
tinuation  schools  and  adaptations.  The 
problems  in  England  are  not  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  in  the  United  States.  The 
ideal  intended  for  the  continuation  school 
is  rather  different  from  that  found  in 
practice  in  many  of  our  own  institutions. 
The  laboring  man  in  England  seems  to  have 
decided  that  education  in  continuation 
schools  should  not  be  narrowly  vocational,. 

lYeaxlee,  Basil.  Working  Out  thg  Fither  Act. 
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It  was  exjjected  that  the  Labor  party  would 
protest  against  any  attempt  to  use  continua¬ 
tion  schools  to.  reinforce  mechanical  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  factory.  Pupils  must  go  to 
school  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen. 
Many  local  authorities  provide  nursery 
schools  for  children  younger  than  five.  The 
pupil  who  reached  fourteen  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  leave  school  on  that  day.  He 
must  continue  until  the  end  of  the  term. 
In  case  a  pupil  is  granted  a  scholarship  in  a 
secondary  or  higher  school  and  the  remission 
of  fees  alone  does  not  make  his  attendance 
possible,  grants  and  aids  shall  be  provided 
for  his  family  so  that  he  shall  not  miss  his 
opportunity. 

These  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1918,  an  act  which  summed  up  the  best  of 
a  long  period  of  progress  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  is  usually  the  case  with  such  whole¬ 
hearted  and  sweeping  changes  in  a  country 
so  weighted  with  the  practices  of  the  past, 
there  began  immediately  a  series  of  at¬ 
tempts  which  have  unfortunately  prevented 
the  consistent  carrying  out  of  all  of  the 
provisions.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
strike  a  balance  sheet  in  so  intangible  a 
matter  as  educational  advance.  Even 
though  Englishmen,  mainly  the  working¬ 
men,  had  been  trained  in  extravagant  spend¬ 
ing  during  the  War  period,  the  first  attack 
on  the  educational  plan  was  made  on  the 
score  of  economy.  Teachers  were  induced 
to  accept  a  “voluntary”  reduction  of  their 
new  salary  schedule.  Appeals  for  economy 
in  government  expenditure  delayed  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  for  the  beginning  of  practically 
every  provision  in  the  Act.  In  February, 
1922,  a  committee  appointed  to  recommend 
restrictions  in  national  expense  suggested 
that  the  Board  of  Education’s  estimate  of 
fifty  million  pounds  be  reduced  by  eighteen 
millions.  There  was  such  a  protest  against 
this  from  all  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  the  final  reduction  was  only  six 
million  pounds.^ 

The  committee  further  recommended  that 
children  should  not  be  taken  into  schools 

^Roman,  F.  W.  Th»  New  Education  tn  Europe. 


until  they  were  six  years  old.  This  sugges¬ 
tion  was  rejected  immediately.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  recommended  that  classes  be 
increased  to  fifty,  while  the  average  size  of 
classes  has  been  thirty-three.  A  com¬ 
promise  concerning  this  number  will  very 
likely  be  reached.  The  cry  for  economy 
has  delayed  the  establishment  of  the  con¬ 
tinuation  schools,  especially  in  London. 

When  one  surveys  all  the  attacks  which 
have  been  made  on  the  new  scheme  or  the 
detailed  suggestions  for  retrenchment,  one 
realizes  how  diflficult  it  is  for  England  to 
break  with  the  past  and  start  with  almost  a 
clean  slate.  In  spite  of  all  the  postpone¬ 
ments,  in  spite  of  all  the  back-sliding,  there 
has  been  accomplished  so  much  in  the 
five  years  since  1918  that  one  is  almost 
justified  in  saying  that  the  educational 
.system  of  England  has  been  reborn.  The 
greatest  benefits  that  have  been  secured  are 
these: 

1.  Compulsory  school  attendance  up  to  the  age 

of  fourteen. 

2.  The  organization  of  hundreds  of  new  second¬ 

ary  schools. 

3.  The  foimding  of  central  schools  in  the  city, 

corresponding  in  a  large  degree  to  our 
junior  high  schools.  Incidentally,  one 
hears  in  England  the  same  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  these  schools  that  one  hears  in  the 
United  States  concerning  the  junior  high 
schools. 

4.  The  improvement  of  the  physical  well-being 

of  children  throughout  the  land.  It  is  a 
startling  fact  that  except  for  the  disturb¬ 
ance  of  mental  and  nervous  energy  during 
the  periods  of  bombing  by  Zeppelins,  the 
physical  condition  of  school  children  in 
London  improved  during  the  war.  “But 
the  full  force  of  what  is  being  done  to  lay 
the  'physical  foundation  of  education  comes 
home  to  us  when  we  know  that  the  smallest 
and  most  remote  elementary  school  in  a 
country  district  has  its  clinic  for  eyes  and 
teeth  at  least,  while  for  the  more  serious 
physical  needs  of  the  children  it  can  avail 
itself  of  the  provision  made  centrall}'  by 
the  county  authority  under  which  it 
comes.”  (Roman) . 

5.  The  most  marked  improvement  in  the  educa¬ 

tional  system  due  to  the  powers  granted  to 
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local  authorities.  They  have  power  to 
make  by-laws  raising  the  age  limit  for  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  to  fifteen,  and  one  or 
two  have  had  the  courage  already  to  de¬ 
clare  in  their  schemes  their  definite  inten¬ 
tion  of  doing  so.  No  longer  hampered  by 
an  upper  limit  in  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be 
devoted  to  education,  districts  have  begun 
to  develop  their  own  systems  to  a  higher 
point  of  eflBciency  than  they  ever  reached 
before.  One  is  struck  with  the  unusual 
names  of  districts  in  which  local  pride  has 
developed  already  schemes  which  are 
attracting  attention  of  educators  all  over 
England.  West  Ham,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Leeds,  Clifton  Down,  Clifton,  Woolwich, 
Bradford,  Cornwall,  Dorset,  Durham,  Es¬ 
sex,  Kent,  Middlesex,  Pembroke,  Bedford, 
Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne,  Northumberland, 
Swansea,  Wallasey,  Wilts,  York,  Sunder¬ 
land,  are  listed  as  having  reorganized  their 
local  systems  in  conformity  with  the  Act 
of  1918. 

The  desire  to  keep  pupils  in  school  longer 
has  forced  plans  of  reorganization.  Under 
the  Act,  “courses  of  advanced  instruction 
for  the  older  or  more  intelligent  children 
(at  elementary  schools),  including  children 
who  stay  at  such  schools  beyond  the  age  of 
fourteen,”  must  be  provided  by  the  Author¬ 
ity.  Central  schools  and  “higher  tops” 
have  been  provided,  but  no  one  is  sure 
whether  they  are  secondary  or  advanced 
elementary  schools.  On  completing  the 
work  of  Standard  V  in  the  primary  schools, 
or  reaching  the  age  of  twelve  years,  which¬ 
ever  comes  first,  all  children  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year  from  the  primary  schools  to  secondary 
schools  (if  their  parents  wish  it  and  if  the 
children  pass  a  qualifying  entrance  examina¬ 
tion),  or  to  central  schools  or  central 
classes.  Most  authorities  require  from  the 
parents  a  pledge  that  the  boy  or  girl  shall 
not  be  taken  away  from  the  secondary  school 
for  a  period  of  four  years  from  the  time  of 
entry,  if  a  scholarship  has  been  awarded. 
Probably  one  result  will  be  to  increase  the 
tendency  to  provide  for  a  whole  time  school 
life  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  this  being 
divided  into  primary  education  to  the  age 


of  eleven  or  twelve,  and  secondary,  in  one 
form  or  another,  to  the  age  of  sixteen. 

As  the  preceding  divisions  require  costly 
buildings,  the  Times  Educational  Supplement 
argued  strongly,  in  criticism  of  present  edu¬ 
cational  expenditure,  “not  that  it  is  exces¬ 
sive,  but  that  for  the  same  sum  we  might 
have  a  much  more  efficient  system,”  and 
that  “without  any  increase  of  cost,  the 
2,000,000  children  who  will  not  under  the 
present  system  receive  the  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  for  which  they  are  fitted  could  be  given 
it.”  (Issue  of  January  13,  1921).  To  do 
this  a  scheme  would  have  to  be  evolved 
which  would  sweep  away  the  present  so- 
called  elementary  and  higher  elementary 
education,  with  its  costly  central  schools, 
and  establish  schools  which  give  related  and 
continuous  primary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Experimentation  is  rife  in  England  just 
now,  even  as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  The 
Dalton  plan  has  captivated  many  of  the 
progressive  teachers.  One  headmistress  is 
already  recognized  as  an  authority  on  its 
operation.  She  has  initiated  it  in  what  is 
evidently  one  of  the  most  famous  schools  of 
England.  A  Dalton-plan  conference  was 
held  at  Bristol  in  July,  1922.  With  the 
introduction  of  plans  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  locality,  there  has  come  a  reappraise¬ 
ment  of  the  old-fashioned  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  This  discussion  has  made  its  way  into 
a  great  many  books.  The  old  form  has  been 
subjected  to  what  several  articles  describe 
as  a  justified  attack.  A  strong  indictment 
is  made  against  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
superior  advantages  that  can  be  made  to 
result  in  studies  in  modern  languages,  mod¬ 
ern  history,  and  civics  are  set  forth.  One 
school  experimenting  with  these  principles 
is  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  As  contrasted  with 
nearly  all  the  great  public  schools,  this  new 
institution  devotes  much  more  time  to  the 
sciences,  history,  and  literature.  The  school 
is  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union 
and  with  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  school 
has  been  set  forth.  Experimentation  must 
thrive  in  the  newer  education.  The  Fisher 
Act  demands  a  richer  school  life  and  an 
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education  which  is  more  closely  related  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  every  day  than 
has  heen  possible.  Among  innovators  there 
is  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  practical  in¬ 
struction  should  not  be  merely  addition 
or  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  curriculum, 
but  part  of  a  living  whole.  The  one  element 
that  seems  common  to  all  is  an  organized 
effort  to  obtain  liberty  and  self-government 
for  the  pupil. 

There  has  been  then  a  widespread  ques¬ 
tioning  of  the  reputed  supremacy  of  the 
traditional  “public”  (private  )school  system. 
It  might  be  true  that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
had  been  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton, 
but  would  it  be  true  that  the  conflicts  of 
1915,  a  century  later,  could  be  decided  only 
by  men  who  had  followed  exactly  the  same 
training  their  great-grandfathers  had?  The 
argument  of  the  appeal  to  history  would 
seem  to  apply  no  longer.  Could  England, 
which  had  founded  colonies,  which  had 
developed  equality  for  all  inhabitants  in 
Canada  and  Australia;  could  England  truth¬ 
fully  insist  that  there  was  only  one  method  for 
educating  the  men  responsible  for  its  system 
of  government,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  rank  over  its  colonies  and  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  world?  Could  the 
private  schools  be  expected,  even  if  they 
could  be  depended  upon,  to  turn  out  enough 
men  who  must  be  the  unquestioned  leaders 
of  the  thirty-four  million  inhabitants  of 
England?  Is  it  true  that  for  ability  in  work 
and  for  position  in  society  a  boy  must  have 
spent  most  of  his  time  mastering  languages 
which  passed  away  centuries  ago?  If  this 
education  was  necessary  for  the  men,  how 
were  the  women  to  secure  it,  for  they  were 
becoming  participants  in  active  affairs  even 
if  not  at  that  time  entering  Parliament? 
There  were  searchings  and  attacks,  and 
finally  the  clear-cut  statement  that  certain 
things  deemed  inherent  in  the  system  were 
merely  survivals  from  a  time  when  they  may 
have  been  paramount.  Mr.  G.  Bernard 
Shaw  has  voiced  this  time  and  again  in  his 
novels,  his  essays,  and  his  plays.  The 
aristocratic  class  realized  with  a  start  or 
perceived  gradually  that  humanity  was  not 


merely  a  matter  of  breeding  and  wealth. 
The  knowledge  disturbed  most  of  them,  but 
the  nation  at  large  rejoiced  in  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  things  as  they  are. 

Industrially,  commercially,  and  scientific¬ 
ally,  as  well  as  politically,  the  nineteenth 
century  made  every  acceptance  of  the 
fundamental  equality  of  man.  Just  what 
the  final  interpretation  of  that  equality  will 
be  is  beyond  anyone  at  the  present  time  to 
predict.  It  has  been  interpreted  as  equality 
in  politics.  It  has  been  interpreted  as 
equality  before  the  law,  an  interpretation 
denied  by  a  great  many  thinkers  and  writers. 
Doubtless  the  current  interpretation  is  that 
it  means  equal  opportunity  for  ability  and 
application.  Certainly,  this  was  the  recogni¬ 
tion  which  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  England  were  demanding  before  1914. 
England  has  been  moving,  even  as  we  have, 
in  education  to  an  acceptance  of  the  dictum 
that  equality  must  mean  equal  opportunity 
for  ability.  Perhaps  because  England  is 
a  smaller,  more  compact  country  than  ours, 
the  physical  and  social  marks  of  this  equality 
might  have  been  reached  more  rapidly  there 
than  here,  even  though  the  movement  began 
later  than  in  our  own  land.  Whenever  I 
read  of  some  of  the  desolate  sections  of 
England  or  visit  them,  as  I  had  an  opportun¬ 
ity  this  summer  of  seeing  the  edge  of  the 
treeless  moorland  such  as  is  described  in 
Emily  Bronte’s  Wuthering  Heights^  and  am 
disposed  to  pity  the  children  growing  up  in 
those  districts,  I  recall  some  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions  I  have  read  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
mountain  life  or  some  of  the  things  I  have 
been  told  of  the  Ozark  section  of  southeast 
Missouri.  It  should  be  much  easier  to 
“nationalize”  education  in  England  than 
here. 

Of  course,  one  can  blame  the  War  for  any¬ 
thing  that  went  wrong,  and  one  can  credit 
the  War  for  anything  that  has  improved. 
Certainly  the  War  prevented  the  carrying 
out  into  definite  organization  of  any  changes 
which  might  have  been  demanded  because 
of  the  three  characteristics  already  listed  in 
this  article.  In  material  equipment,  in 
physical  well-being  of  the  educational  sys- 
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tem,  there  was  a  practical  standstill  from 
1914  until  1918.  But  wherever  ideas  and 
mental  development  were  concerned  there 
occurred  during  the  War  a  peculiar  pheno¬ 
menon  which  history  has  repeated  a  score  of 
times.  Henry  VIII  told  his  people  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  they  must  turn  their  thoughts 
away  from  the  recognized  authority  in  religi¬ 
ous  matters  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  When  he 
thought  they  had  moved  far  enough  away 
to  support  him  in  the  break  from  the  Church 
that  his  divorce  with  Catherine  of  Aragon 
would  necessitate,  he  tried  to  arrest  the 
movement  he  had  so  far  fostere<i.  He 
discovered  to  his  chagrin  that  having  in¬ 
duced  most  of  his  subjects  to  think  about 
worldly  supremacy  in  religious  matters,  he 
had  led  them  to  question  the  doctrine  of 
his  o\jcn  supremacy  as  head  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  English  Reformation  swept 
even  him  along  on  its  tide.  Likewise  the 
experience  of  the  common  people  in  the 
War  led  them  to  move  spiritually  much 
further  perhaps  than  the  professional  manu¬ 
facturers  of  propaganda  ever  intended. 

During  the  third  year  of  the  War,  it  was 
announced  in  England  that  the  country 
must  be  made  a  better  place  for  the  great 
mass  of  inhabitants.  When  the  soldiers 
returned  to  their  homes,  they  indicated  un¬ 
mistakably  that  they  had  been  doing  a  great 
deal  of  thinking  “  on  their  own.’*  They  ques¬ 
tioned  the  intentions  of  these  persons  who 
had  made  such  sanguine  promises,  and  they 
asked  in  no  uncertain  terms.  One  of  the 
best  public  speeches  I  ever  heard  was  de¬ 
livered  by  a  common  workman  who  stood  at 
the  base  of  Nelson’s  monument  in  Trafalgar 
Square  and  spoke  quietly,  intelligently,  and 


convincingly  to  at  least  two  thousand  men 
and  women.  It  impressed  me  as  a  good 
speech  because  it  had  in  it  no  rant,  no  high- 
sounding  terms,  no  appeals  to  prejudice,  no 
exaggerated  claims.  It  was  unmistakably 
the  voice  of  the  common  people  of  England 
calling  for  a  reckoning.  This  was  in  1920. 
The  Educational  Act  of  1918,  therefore, 
merely  gave  a  local  habitation  and  a  name 
to  things  which  had  been  in  men’s  conscious¬ 
ness  for  at  least  ten  years.  Perhaps  the 
attempt  to  realize  all  the  desires  of  educators 
was  slightly  premature;  that  only  time  can 
decide.  One  expounder  of  the  new  hope  for 
England  feels  that  this  will  be  the  case. 
He  wrote,  “If  the  Fisher  Act  is  not  put  into 
full  operation  to-day  it  may  be  that  the 
future  historian  will  note  that  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  chain  of  circumstances  hastened  the 
passage  of  the  Act:  that  it  represented  the 
true  direction  of  educational  advance  of  its 
day,  but  that  it  was  premature.” 

If  the  principle  of  universal  education  is 
the  proper  one,  and  certainly  we  in  the 
United  States  believe  that  it  is,  what  may 
England  not  do?  When  one  thinks  what 
England  has  done  in  spite  of  the  educational 
system,  one  must  not  think  of  the  British 
Isles  alone.  The  nation  that  has  de¬ 
veloped  Canada,  colonized  Australia,  won 
the  Boers  of  South  Africa  from  enemies  to 
loyal  subjects,  controlled  India,  collected 
the  customs  in  China,  to  mention  only  a  few 
achievements,  is  no  small  factor  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world  in  the  past  and  now.  Let  the 
idea  of  nationalization  and  democratization 
of  education  once  permeate  the  systems  of 
this  enormous  Empire  and  the  destiny  of 
the  world  will  be  affected. 


AFTER  all  is  said  and  done  the  ideal  training  for  citizenship  in  the  schools 
\  depends  more  upon  the  wisdom  engendered  in  the  pupil  than  upon  the  direct 
study  of  civics.  If  the  spirits  of  men  and  women  are  set  in  a  right  direction  they 
will  reach  out  for  knowledge  as  for  hid  treasure. 

Albert  Mansbridge, 

Founder,  The  Workers’  Educational  Association  (England) 


THE  UNFAIR  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Vaughan  IVIacCaughey 


N  PRIMITIVE  times  communities  fa¬ 
vored  with  wealth  and  opportunity 
could  afford  to  ignore  the  backward, 
sequestered,  and  under-privileged  hamlets 
and  country  places.  There  was  little  travel. 
The  village  dunce  remained  in  the  village; 
the  ignorant,  the  illiterate,  the  criminal- 
minded,  remained  in  the  home  region. 
Failure  of  the  home  region  to  educate  the 
children  properly  resulted  in  ill  effects  chiefly 
for  the  home  region  itself.  Why  should  any 
other  town  worry,  if  the  children  at  Gopher 
Prairie  were  getting  little  or  no  schooling? 

With  incredible  swiftness  all  this  has  been 
changed.  Modern  rapid  communication 
and  transportation — railway,  automobile, 
auto  stage,  telephone,  telegraph,  radio, 
newspaper,  weekly,  movie — have  magically 
agglutinated  the  communities  of  the  state. 
Everyone  travels.  It  is  an  era  of  restless¬ 
ness.  “Rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man, 
thief”  — all  are  on  the  road.  There  are 
countless  streams  of  travelers  everywhere! 
The  well-educated  are  brought  into  imme¬ 
diate  contact  wdth  the  illiterate  and  the 
poorly  educated.  The  evils  of  ignorance  and 
illiteracy  permeate  the  whole  mass.  The 
obligation  to  provide  basic  educational  op¬ 
portunity  is  state-wide — is  larger  than  any 
given  community.  California,  for  example, 
has  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  illiterate 
men,  women,  and  children,  ten  years  of  age 
and  over.  The  number  of  illiterates  in¬ 
creased  by  twenty  thousand  during  the 
years  1910-20.  This  is  a  state,  rather  than 
a  community  problem.  No  state  is  safe 
whose  citizens  are  uneducated. 

“Many  local  districts,”  declares  the 
National  Education  Association,  “are  un¬ 
able  to  provide  suflBcient  money  for  their 
schools,  even  though  the  highest  tax  possible 
under  the  law  is  levied;  others  are  able  to 
support  an  excellent  school  with  a  compara¬ 
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tively  low  tax.”  Consequently,  if  a  district 
is  rich,  it  usually  provides  money  for  good 
schools.  If  it  is  poor,  the  opposite  is  often 
the  case.  Whether  a  child  attends  a  well- 
equipped  school,  a  poorly  equipped  school, 
or  no  school  at  all  is  therefore  purely  acci¬ 
dental. 

Is  this  the  Equal  Opportunity  Guaranteed  to 
all  American  Children? 

SOME  attend  schools 

1.  Open  200  days  a  year — well  organized  and 
carefully  supervised. 

2.  Taught  by  trained,  experienced,  mature, 
well-paid,  and  competent  teachers. 

3.  Conducted  in  modern,  fireproof,  sanitary, 
and  well-equipped  buildings. 

4.  Adequately  supplied  with  the  best  text-books 
and  teaching  materials. 

5.  Which  train  for  the  great  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  of  twentieth  century  civil¬ 
ization. 

OTHERS  ATTEND  SCHOOLS 

1.  Open  only  a  few  weeks  a  year — poorly 
organized  and  unsupervised. 

2.  Taught  by  untrained,  inexperienced,  im¬ 
mature,  underpaid,  and  incompetent  teach¬ 
ers. 

3.  Conducted  in  ill-adapted,  unsanitary  shacks 
— a  menace  to  safety  and  health. 

4.  Lacking  suitable  textbooks  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  teaching  materials. 

5.  Which  train  for  life  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  ox  cart  and  spinning  wheel. 

Examples  of  Inequality 

1.  Length  of  the  school  term. — Every  day 
of  schooling  counts.  The  longer  the  school 
term,  the  better  are  the  children  and  the 
higher  the  standards  of  the  community.  In 
astute  defiance  of  this  principle,  the  present 
Governor  of  California  vetoed  a  bill  which 
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had  been  passed  by  the  1923  legislature,  re¬ 
quiring  a  minimum  school  year  of  170  days. 
California’s  school  law  required  that  schools, 
(except  in  newly-formed  districts  and  unless 
prevented  by  fire,  flood,  or  epidemic)  shall 
be  in  session  at  least  160  days  in  the  year. 
This  is  a  relatively  low  standard.  It  makes 
possible  205  non-school  days,  or  more  than 
half  the  year  “out  of  school.’’  Child  labor, 
exploitation,  wasted  time,  and  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  criminality  find  fertile  beginnings 
here. 

The  average  length  of  California’s  school 
year  is  179  days.  In  1921-22  Mono  County 
had  thelowest  average  number  of  schooldays, 
159;  and  San  Francisco  had  the  highest 
average  number  of  school  days,  194. 

In  other  words,  the  San  Francisco  school 
pupil  received  35  days  more  schooling 
(nearly  two  months  more  schooling)  than  the 
Mono  County  child.  The  Kentucky  School 
Survey  discovered  that  “rural  school  chil¬ 
dren  are  actually  receiving  on  the  average 
even  less  than  two  thirds  as  much  elemen¬ 
tary  education  as  graded  and  city  school 
children.” 

In  1919—20  El  Dorado  County  had  the 
lowest  average  number  of  school  days,  147; 
and  Santa  Cruz  County  had  the  highest^ 
190.  This  was  a  discrimination  of  43  school 
days  against  the  less  fortunate  children  of 
El  Dorado  County. 

These  wide  variations  in  the  length  of  the 
school  term  are  obvious  and  inescapable 
examples  of  unfair  inequalities  of  educational 
privilege.  On  what  basis  of  equity  can  one 
American  child  be  given  194  days  of  school¬ 
ing,  and  another  be  dismissed  with  only  147 
days.f* 

There  are  many  schools,  in  backward 
states  and  regions,  with  terms  of  less  than 
one  hundred  days.  In  some  benighted  rural 
districts,  school  is  in  session  only  one  month 
in  the  year.  Baca  County,  Colorado,  re¬ 
ported  a  school  term  of  98  days;  Greenbrier 
County,  Arkansas,  a  term  of  only  69  days. 
This  is  not  good  Americanism! 

2.  Teachers*  salaries. — Teachers’  salaries 
constitute  a  basic  and  reliable  indicator  of 
the  quality  of  school  service.  Low  salaries. 


in  the  main,  can  attract  only  cheap  and 
poorly  prepared  teachers,  immature,  and 
looking  upon  teaching  as  a  mere  stepping- 
stone.  Communities  that  desire  skilled 
teaching  service  fix  the  salary  schedule  at 
a  level  that  will  command  skilled,  high-grade 
professional  service.  The  law  of  professional 
service  applies  here  just  as  powerfully  as  in 
the  case  of  nurses,  stenographers,  dentists, 
and  others.  Good  salaries  command  good 
services. 

California’s  high  rank  in  teacher  salaries 
is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  her  policy  of 
State  aid  (Constitutional  Amendment  No. 
16).  California  ranks  first  of  all  the  states 
in  the  salaries  paid  to  rural  teachers.  The 
inequalities  which  still  exist  within  the  state 
would  be  much  greater,  if  it  were  not  for 
State  aid  to  local  districts.  This  State 
policy  of  special  encouragement  to  the  rural 
and  less  prosperous  districts  is  also  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  fact  that,  although  California 
rural  teachers’  salaries  are  much  higher  than 
those  in  other  states,  California  city  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  are  not  above  the  general  aver¬ 
age  of  city  teachers’  salaries  elsewhere. 

The  median  salary  paid  in  rural  schools 
(of  three  teachers  or  less)  of  the  United 
States  is  $784;  California’s  (1st)  $1,340; 
Tennessee’s  (48th)  $502.  Here  is  a  range  of 
$838  between  highest  and  lowest  rural  sal¬ 
aries.  There  are  great  discrepancies,  how¬ 
ever,  within  the  state  itself.  The  average 
salary  of  all  women  teachers  is  as  follows: 

1919-20,  Shasta  County  ....  $  723.68 

Alameda  County  .  .  .  $1,574.00 

1921-22,  Trinity  County  ....  1,095.00 

Alameda  County  .  .  .  1,878.00 

In  these  striking  contrasts  between  the 
salaries  of  the  highest  and  lowest  counties, 
the  difference  is  about  $800.00.  The  rural 
teacher  who  goes  to  the  more  isolated  and 
professionally  less-desirable  county,  must 
accept  a  salary  $800.00  less  than  if  she  had 
remained  in  a  prosperous  and  central  locality. 

The  school  children  of  Shasta  and  Trinity 
counties,  for  example,  evidently  receive  an 
inferior  quality  of  educational  service  as 
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compared  with  the  more  fortunate  children 
of  Alameda  County.  This  is  not  American 
*‘fair  play.” 

3.  Taxable  wealth  per  school  child. — The 
amount  of  local  tax  money  that  can  be  raised 
for  school  (or  any  other)  purposes,  is  strictly 
limited,  of  course,  by  the  total  wealth,  or 
assessable  valuation,  of  the  locality.  Taxes 
must  be  upon  something  or  things.  Wide 
variations  in  the  local  taxable  w’ealth  per 
school  child  inevitably  mean  great  differ¬ 
ences  in  educational  opportunities.  The 
enormous  differences  in  the  ability  of  local 
communities  to  support  their  schools  may  be 
visualized  by  examples  taken  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States: 

Place  Taxable  Wealth 

per  school  child. 

Colorado,  Baca  County  ....  $  1,822 

Colorado,  Park  County  ....  22,674 

Pennsylvania,  Lancaster  County  .  .  5,190 

Massachusetts,  Brookline  ....  23,995 

Massachusetts,  Blackstone  .  .  .  3,283 

Indiana,  rich  county .  22,086 

Indiana,  poor  county .  1,873 

Nebraska,  rich  county . 21,362 

Nebraska,  poor  county  ....  1,223 

Plumas  County,  California,  has  an  as¬ 
sessed  valuation  of  $20,666  per  child  enrolled 
in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  San 
Bernardino  County,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
series,  has  only  $3,261  per  child.  Plumas 
County  is  rich.  San  Bernardino  County  is 
poor.  Plumas  County  can  afford  to  spend 
six  times  as  much  on  her  children  as  does 
San  Bernardino  County. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  children 
of  San  Bernardino  County  are  just  as 
valuable  human  assets  to  the  State,  for  fu¬ 
ture  citizenship,  as  are  the  children  of 
Plumas  County.  Is  there  any  intrinsic 
sup)eriority  in  the  children  of  Plumas 
County?  Are  the  children  of  Shasta  and 
Trinity  counties  inferior  to  the  children  of 
Alameda  and  Plumas?  Do  they  not  all  have 
equal  right  to  education? 

Professor  F.  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  his  Principles  of  Economics,  says : 

In  a  complex  community  of  modem  times  the 


general  tax  proves  hopelessly  impracticable.  It 
leads  to  glaring  inconsistencies  and  inequities, 
and  fails  completely  of  attaining  its  professed 
object.  Property  and  income  no  longer  run  side 
by  side.  All  sorts  of  income  develop  which  do 
not  rest  on  the  ownership  of  property. 

Not  all  property  supposed  to  be  reached  can,  in 
fact,  be  reached.  .  .  .  To  tax  a  man  on  his 

property  without  making  allowance  for  his  in¬ 
debtedness  is  manifestly  not  in  accord  with  the 
general  intent  of  a  property  tax.  .  .  .  The 

final  cause  which  has  led  to  the  breakdown  of  the 
property  tax  has  been  the  development  of  cor¬ 
porations,  and  so  of  the  ownership  of  wealth 
under  corporate  form.  Stock,  bonds,  and  cor¬ 
porate  securities  of  all  sorts  are  the  form  in 
which  riches  are  likely  to  be  held.  All  these  are 
property,  and  taxable  as  such. 

Poor  districts,  after  helping  themselves  all 
they  can  by  district  taxes,  still  suffer  the 
grim  adversities  of  poverty.  The  California 
Teachers’  Association  Committee  of  Fifteen 
says: 

With  the  steady  shifting  of  the  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  state  to  the  county  and  from  the 
county  to  the  district,  educational  opportunity 
has  grown  rapidly  unequal  since  1907.  Many 
districts  rich  in  taxable  wealth  per  child  have 
developed  their  school  systems  until  they  serve 
well  the  children  and  the  state.  But  districts 
poor  in  taxable  wealth  per  child  have  not  kept 
pace  with  educational  progress.  They  can  not 
do  so  because  the  state  and  county  are  not  pro¬ 
viding  enough  money  to  keep  these  districts 
on  the  same  educational  plane  as  are  the  rich 
districts.  Many  poor  districts,  not  able  to  help 
themselves  adequately,  are  rieh  in  ehildren. 
There  are  in  the  state  more  than  one  thousand 
such  districts  with  more  than  sixty  thousand 
pupils.  They  are  scattered  throughout  all  coun¬ 
ties,  except  San  Francisco,  and  predominate  in 
the  agricultural  and  mountainous  portions  of 
the  state.  Parents  who  can  do  so,  move  their 
homes  into  those  districts  that  offer  children  a 
fair  chance.  In  consequence,  the  drift  of  popu¬ 
lation  is  to  the  cities,  and  our  farms  are  falling 
into  the  hands  of  alien  peoples.  There  can  be  no 
real  “baek  to  the  farm  movement”  until  equality 
of  edueational  opportunity  is  restored. 

Sources  of  Public  School  Funds 

California  public  school  funds  come  from 
three  sources:  (1)  State,  (2)  county,  and  (3) 
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school  district.  The  state  and  county  are 
required  by  law  to  provide  school  funds;  the 
school  district,  at  will,  may  or  may  not  do 
so.  California’s  policy  is  thus  far  in  advance 
of  that  of  many  other  states,  wherein  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  money  spent  on  a  certain  school 
is  raised  in  the  immediate  locality  of  the 
school.  The  California  School  District,  in 
general,  pays  a  larger  proportion  of  its  local 
school  expenses  than  does  the  State.  The 
total  receipts  for  California  kindergartens, 
elementary,  and  high  schools,  in  1922  was 
$104,773,000,  raised  as  follows: 

1.  State  Support . $16,000,000 


2.  County  Support  ....  23,000,000 

3.  District  and  miscellaneous  sup¬ 

port  .  65,773,000 


The  Struggle  for  Equalization 

California  is  one  of  the  few  states  that 
have  adopted  state  support  as  a  matter  of 
progressive  policy  and  social  justice.  Equal¬ 
ity  of  educational  opportunity  is  a  myth  in 
many  states.  In  Arkansas,  for  example,  in 
1920, 120  school  districts  levied  no  school  tax 
at  all.  Many  schools  were  not  opened;  no 
schooling  whatsoever  was  offered  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  many  communities.  The  fundamen¬ 
tal  cause  of  lack  of  equality  in  the  chance  to 
go  to  school  has  been  and  is  the  lack  of  a 
sound  basis  of  finance  in  many  state  school 
systems.  In  1920,  83  per  cent,  of  the  in¬ 
come  for  the  public  schools  of  America  came 
from  purely  local  sources. 

The  financial  burdens  of  public  school 
support  are  being  increasingly  thrust  upon 
the  local  community,  instead  of  being  shared 
by  state  and  county.  This  is  a  dangerous 
and  menacing  symptom.  The  rising  per 
cent,  of  public  school  revenues  derived  from 
local  taxes  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year  Per  Cent. 

1890  .  68 

1900  .  69 

1910 .  72 

1918 .  78 

1920  .  84 


In  an  article  published  in  the  Sierra  Edu¬ 
cational  News,  November,  1923,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Heron  says: 

Since  the  beginning  of  its  history  California 
has  striven  to  equalize  educational  opportunities 
as  between  richer  and  poorer  sections  of  the  state. 
To  this  end  there  was  created  a  State  School 
Fund,  to  be  distributed  by  the  state  in  accordance 
with  the  school  needs  of  the  counties.  In  order 
that  no  community  might  take  undue  advantage 
of  this  state  aid  or  equalization,  to  the  extent  of 
evading  all  obligation  as  a  community,  the 
counties  have  been  required  by  state  law  to  carry 
a  fair  share  of  school  costs  locally.  In  theory,  the 
financial  aid  supplied  by  the  state,  supplemented 
by  that  required  of  the  counties  by  state  law, 
would  guarantee  the  minimum  necessary  for  the 
schooling  of  each  child.  All  improvements  of 
educational  opportunity,  as  well  as  all  needed 
buildings,  have  remained  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  school  districts. 

When  state  aid  pays  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  schools,  equalization  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  can  be  accomplished.  If  the  percentage  of 
state  aid  of  the  total  goes  down,  the  attempted 
equalization  fails.  The  following  table  is  illumi¬ 
nating: 


Public  School  Costs 


Year 

State's  Share 

Locality's  Share 

1900  . 

.  .  .  53% 

47% 

1905 

.  .  .  46 

54 

1910 

.  .  .  27 

63 

1915  . 

.  .  .  19 

81 

1920  . 

.  .  .  14 

86 

Nov.  1920 

Constitutional  Amendment  No.  16 

adopted. 
1921  . 

.  .  .  14 

86 

1922  . 

.  .  .  15 

85 

1923  . 

.  .  .  20 

80 

Amendment  16  provides  from  State  funds 
$30  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance. 
The  state  contribution  is  and  has  always 
been  applied  solely  to  teachers’  salaries,  in¬ 
cluding  elementary  and  high  school  teachers. 

Mr.  Heron,  in  his  excellent  synopsis,  goes 
on  to  show  that  State  contributions  to  the 
public  school  funds  did  not  keep  pace  with 
rising  costs.  The  school  costs  were  steadily 
increased  by  three  factors:  (1)  larger  atten¬ 
dance;  (2)  depreciation  of  the  dollar;  (3) 
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better  school  facilities  and  service.  State 
contributions  were  fixed  by  the  legislature. 
Local  contributions  were  determined  directly 
by  the  “people  at  home.”  The  “people 
at  home”  saw  their  schools  and  their  needs 
and  were  able  to  translate  that  knowledge 
immediately  into  the  provision  of  needed 
funds  from  local  taxes.  The  legislature 
could  not  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  schools 
because  it  was  not  directly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  “people  at  home.” 

In  1910,  the  so-called  “Plehn  plan”  of 
taxation  was  adopted,  and  this  emphasized 
the  shifting  of  the  burden  from  the  state  to 
the  local  taxpayers.  State  taxes  thereafter 
were  to  be  paid  by  railroads,  public  utility 
corporations,  banks,  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  Local  taxes  were  to  be  paid  by 
owners  of  real  estate,  general  and  personal 
property.  The  state  taxpayers  inevitably 
found  themselves  allied  to  keep  down  state 
taxes ^  including  the  state  school  funds. 
These  utility  corporation  taxpayers,  by  their 
very  nature,  were  capable  of  prompt  and 
effective  organization.  The  terrific  thumb¬ 
screw  pressure  which  such  an  alliance  as 
theirs  has  applied  to  the  California  legisla¬ 
ture  has  been  a  matter  of  record.  The  col¬ 
lapse  of  equalization  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  by  state  aid  was  conceded  in  1919. 
The  Legislature’s  pitiful  soppy  increase  of 
state  aid  by  $2.50  per  elementary  school 
pupil  was  useless  and  hopeless  as  far  as  re¬ 
storing  a  fair  relation  between  state  aid  and 
total  school  costs.  The  state’s  contribution 
during  1920-21  dropped  to  the  lowest  per¬ 
centage  in  the  history  of  California. 

Convinced  that  the  legislature  could  not  or 
would  not  solve  the  problem,  the  “people  at 


home”  acted  in  1920  by  adopting  “Amend¬ 
ment  Sixteen.”  The  overwhelming  vote  by 
which  “Amendment  Sixteen”  was  adopted 
at  the  election  of  November,  1920,  was 
506,008  votes  for,  to  268,781  votes  against. 
More  than  half  a  million  of  the  “people  at 
home”  were  convinced  that  this  measure 
was  something  which  should  be  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  state.  Perhaps  no 
measure  ever  voted  upon  by  a  people  has 
been  so  fully  studied,  explained,  and  under¬ 
stood. 

Amendment  Sixteen  is  now  part  of  the 
State  Constitution,  capable  of  change  only 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  It  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  will,  whim,  or  trickery  of  a  possi¬ 
bly  hostile  legislature  or  governor.  It  has 
increased  the  state  allottment  for  elementary 
schools  from  $19.00  to  $30.00  per  pupil.  It 
has  increased  the  state  allottment  for  high 
schools  from  $15.00  to  $30.00  per  pupil. 
It  has  required  each  and  every  county  to 
raise  by  county  tax,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
state  allottment  for  elementary  schools,  and 
an  amount  double  the  state  allottment  for 
high  schools.  It  requires  that  all  of  the  state 
school  fund  and  not  less  than  60  per  cent, 
of  the  county  school  fund  must  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries. 

Amendment  Sixteen  thus  guarantees  a 
minimum  of  $60.00  per  elementary  school 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  a 
minimum  of  $90.00  per  high  school  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance.  It  guarantees 
to  every  school  district  enough  money  for 
teachers’  salaries  to  make  possible  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  trained  teacher  at  a  reasonable 
salary  for  a  full  school  year. 


Much  has  been  heard  of  the  educational  ladder — incidentally  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  educational  sieve  is  equally  necessary,  though  not  equally 

popular .  gjR  John  David  McClure, 

Head  Master,  Mill  Hill  School  (England) 


THE  TEACHING  OF  PATRIOTISM 

Ira  W.  Howerth 


The  teaching  of  patriotism  is  now  re¬ 
quired  by  law  in  some  states,  and 
ought  to  be  carried  on  voluntarily  and 
enthusiastically  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
country.  There  can  be  no  “good  citizen¬ 
ship”  without  an  element  of  patriotism. 
But  if  the  teachers  of  the  country  are  ex¬ 
pected  or  required  to  teach  patriotism,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  should  have  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  true  meaning  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  true  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  a  very  definite,  specific,  and 
usable  knowledge  of  how  true  patriotism 
may  best  be  taught. 

In  a  recent  article,  syndicated  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  H.  G.  Wells  referred  to  a  certain  public 
man  in  England  as  one  of  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  citizens  of  the  country.  Yet  the  man 
referred  to  occupies  a  prominent  position 
in  the  English  government  and  exercises  a 
wide  influence  throughout  the  British  Em¬ 
pire.  Neither  Wells  nor  any  one  else,  I 
suppose,  would  deny  his  patriotism.  Is  it 
true,  then,  that  a  patriot  is  not  necessarily 
a  good  citizen?  If  so,  why  should  patriotism 
be  taught? 

As  commonly  defined,  patriotism  is 
“love  of  country.”  What  we  are  commonly 
expected  to  do,  then,  in  the  teaching  of 
patriotism,  is  to  promote  love  of  country. 
But  is  love  of  country,  however  intense,  a 
suflicient  guarantee  of  “safe  and  sane”  con¬ 
duct  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  coun¬ 
try’s  good?  Obviously  it  is  not.  A  mother 
may  love  her  child  and  yet  harm  it  through 
ignorance.  A  father  may  be  prompted  even 
by  religion  to  torture  or  even  to  sacrifice 
his  children,  thus  doing  from  ignorant  piety 
what  an  intelligent  onlooker  would  regard 
as  inhuman.  Who  was  the  patriot  in  war 
times,  the  man  who  urged  freedom  of  speech 
or  the  man  who  opposed  it?  May  it  not  be 
that  both  were  patriotic  in  the  sense  of  lov¬ 


ing  their  country,  but  differed  only  as  to  the 
manner  of  serving  it?  Even  the  so-called 
traitor  is  sometimes,  perhaps,  only  a  mis¬ 
guided  patriot.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that 
even  Benedict  Arnold  loved  his  country,  and 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  really  render¬ 
ing  it  a  service  by  betraying  it;  that  there 
was  no  chance  to  win  independence  and 
therefore  no  sufficient  reason  for  continuing 
the  war;  that  he  was  right  in  his  view  of  the 
country’s  predicament  and  that  all  others 
were  wrong;  that  everybody  was  “out  of 
step”  but  him?  At  all  events,  it  should 
be  clear  that  love  of  country,  though  essen¬ 
tial  to  patriotism,  does  not  insure  intelligent 
social  action.  It  is  a  part  of  patriotism, 
but  not  the  whole  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
the  sole  objective  in  the  teaching  of  patrio¬ 
tism.  What,  then,  should  be  the  aim  in 
such  teaching? 

Whatever  patriotism  may  be,  it  can  be 
of  no  social  value  unless,  and  until,  it  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  action.  Human  action,  of 
whatever  kind,  involves  the  three  elements 
of  feeling,  willing,  and  knowing.  This 
must  be  true  of  patriotism.  The  patriotic 
citizen  must  feel,  and,  if  his  patriotism  is 
effective,  he  must  will  to  act  or  to  refrain 
from  action.  Plainly  what  he  does  or  does 
not  do  will  depend,  not  merely  upon  his 
feeling,  but  upon  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  knowledge  he  possesses.  His  will  is 
a  function  of  his  knowledge  and  feeling. 
Knowledge  and  feeling,  then,  are  the  two 
essential  factors  in  true  patriotism,  and 
both  must  receive  attention  in  the  attempt 
to  teach  it.  The  patriotism  that  should 
be  taught  in  the  schools  may  be  defined 
as  a  genuine  love  of  country  controlled 
and  directed  by  a  high  degree  of  social  in¬ 
telligence. 

Turning  now  to  the  first  objective,  love 
of  country,  and  to  the  question  of  how  best 
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to  promote  it,  we  must  carefully  guard 
against  a  grave  misconception.  What  often 
passes  for  love  of  country,  and  so  also  at 
times  for  patriotism,  is  a  mere  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  gregarious  or  herd  instinct,  which 
man  possesses  in  common  with  the  animals. 
Much  so-called  teaching  of  patriotism  is 
merely  the  stimulation  of  this  instinct.  So 
far  from  being  the  same  as  love  of  country, 
however,  it  has  practically  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  merely  the  native  disposition 
or  instinctive  impulse  which,  because  it  has 
possessed  in  group  evolution  a  survival 
value,  has  been  developed  in  all  social 
creatures  through  variation  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  natural  selection.  Group  loyalty 
prompted  by  this  instinct,  like  all  instinc¬ 
tive  action,  becomes  dangerous  as  soon  as 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  instinct 
was  developed  have  undergone  a  change. 
In  civilized  society,  unless  wisely  restrained, 
it  becomes  a  danger,  sometimes  a  nuisance. 
It  is  aroused,  as  other  passions  are  aroused, 
often  by  trivial  causes.  It  functions  with¬ 
out  reflection.  Words  and  actions  prompted 
by  it  alone  are  not  likely  to  fit  the  occasion. 
They  may  incite  unnecessary  international 
trouble,  may  even  provoke  war  when  there 
is  no  suflBcient  cause  for  it.  Functioning 
without  direction,  this  instinct  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  “jingo¬ 
ism.”  And  yet,  as  I  have  said,  this  native 
disposition  of  man  has  been  an  element  in 
group  survival.  It  has  been,  even  in  recent 
times,  an  invaluable  national  asset.  For 
when  a  country  is  threatened  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  real,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  its 
citizens  rise  instinctively  in  its  defense. 
The  point  is,  it  does  not  have  to  be  taught. 
“That  of  itself,”  like  power  in  Tennyson’s 
lines,  “will  come  uncalled  for.” 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake,  then,  of 
supposing  that  we  are  teaching  patriotism 
when  we  merely  stimulate  this  instinct  and 
evoke  “the  patriotic  thrill.”  Saluting  the 
flag,  singing  patriotic  songs  without  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  meaning,  any  ritualistic  per¬ 
formance  connected  with  national  symbols, 
catchwords,  or  shibboleths  may  have  no 
other  effect  than  the  temporary  stimulation 


of  the  herd  instinct.  They  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  the  sole,  or  the  chief,  means  of 
promoting  love  of  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  love  of  country,  being 
a  sentiment,  cannot  be  directly  taught.  It 
must  be  induced  or  engendered  by  knowledge 
and  habituation.  It  is  all  right  to  insist 
upon  a  respectful  attitude  toward  any  and 
all  things  symbolizing  our  national  life. 
But  true  love  of  country  can  only  be  in¬ 
spired  by  a  knowledge  of  “whatsoever 
things  are  lovely”  in  our  country’s  history 
and  achievements,  civilization  and  form  of 
government.  The  teaching  of  patriotism, 
then,  resolves  itself,  as  all  teaching  must, 
into  the  impartation  of  a  certain  kind  of 
knowledge.  Now,  what  kind  or  knowl¬ 
edge  is  best  designed  to  promote  patriot¬ 
ism? 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  the  high¬ 
est  kind  of  patriotism  can  be  taught  only  by 
the  presentation  of  real  knowledge,  not  by 
half-truths  or  error.  History  taught  from 
the  national  standpoint,  with  a  patriotic 
objective,  may  easily  become  a  tissue  of 
lies,  misrepresentations,  half-truths  and  con¬ 
cealments.  It  is  sometimes,  and  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  mere  patriotic  propaganda 
and  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  that  “ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free.”  Such  teaching  arises  from  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  from  the  mistaken  conception  that 
the  best  way  to  promote  patriotism  is  to 
“claim  everything”  for  your  own  country 
and  deny  anything  that  reflects  credit  upon 
any  other;  to  hold  up  every  instance  of  our 
national  conduct,  and  every  example  of  our 
representative  men,  as  flawless.  Naturally 
such  presentation  of  history  results  in  Chau¬ 
vinism,  that  is,  in  the  stimulation  of  the 
patriotic  impulse  without  the  ability  or  dis¬ 
position  properly  to  direct  it.  We  must 
realize  the  plain  fact  that  ignorant  con¬ 
tempt  for  other  peoples,  and  an  inflated  con¬ 
ception  of  our  own  nation,  that  is,  national¬ 
istic  prejudices  and  egotism,  are  not  pa¬ 
triotism — at  all  events,  not  the  patriotism 
that  should  be  taught  in  the  schools.  An 
avowedly  patriotic  book  is  “General” 
Homer  Lea’s  Valor  of  Ignorance.  A  still 
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more  significant  treatise  might  be  written 
under  the  title,  “  The  Patriotism  of  Ignor¬ 
ance.” 

Secondly,  we  should  not  rely  too  much 
upon  the  military  aspects  of  our  country’s 
history  in  the  teaching  of  patriotism;  that 
is,  upon  the  heroic  and  spectacular.  The 
tendency  to  do  so  is  perhaps  the  character¬ 
istic  sin  of  all  nations.  Certainly  we  in  this 
country  have  not  outgrown  it,  though  there 
are  indications  of  slow  improvement.  Some 
years  ago,  an  examination  of  sixty-three  of 
our  historical  text  books  showed  that  on 
the  average  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  their 
space  was  devoted  to  military  exploits, 
that  is,  to  about  one  tenth  of  the  nation’s 
life.  A  more  recent  investigation  of  twenty- 
five  such  text  books  showed  an  average  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  space  given  to  war. 
In  biographical  collections  of  hero  stories 
used  in  the  schools  the  amount  sometimes 
runs  as  high  as  one  hundred  per  cent.  In 
twenty-three  texts  especially  examined  on 
the  point,  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  their 
maps  and  pictures  deal  with  war  sub¬ 
jects. 

Now  the  warlike  experiences  of  a  country 
are  a  part  of  its  history,  often  an  important 
part,  and  they  should  therefore  be  taught  in 
the  schools.  But  they  should  not  be  mis¬ 
represented  or  exaggerated.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  for  instance,  to  boast  of  the  exploits  of 
our  own  armies  and  belittle  those  of  oppos¬ 
ing  armies;  to  present  every  battle  and 
skirmish  as  a  great  victory  for  our  side, 
every  general  of  our  armies  as  an  impeccable 
hero.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  let  it  be  known 
that  we  were  sometimes  in  the  wrong,  and 
that  we  sometimes  were  beaten.  The 
patriot  should  at  least  be  a  good  sport. 

But  granting  the  importance  of  military 
history  as  a  means  of  teaching  patriotism, 
while  recognizing  the  dangers  of  its  use,  we 
must  observe  that  the  great  need  of  to-day 
is  a  patriotism  that  will  function  particularly 
in  times  of  peace.  War,  whatever  else  may 
be  said  of  it,  cannot  be  the  end  of  social 
action.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it 
can  never  be  anything  but  means.  Peaceful 
conditions  must  ever  be  the  goal  of  nations. 


Peace  is  more  to  be  desired  than  war. 
Hence,  in  the  teaching  of  patriotism  we 
should  not  fail  to  present  the  honorable  part 
our  country  has  played  in  peaceful  times 
and  in  the  great  peace  movement  begun 
centuries  ago.  Unfortunately  our  achieve¬ 
ments  in  this  direction  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
adequately  presented  in  our  text  books. 
Why?  Why  should  pages  be  given  to  tales 
of  war  and  warriors  and  more  or  less  vain¬ 
glorious  accounts  of  military  exploits,  and 
only  a  line  or  two,  or  no  space  at  all,  to  the 
Rush-Bagot  Convention  of  1817,  whereby 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have  main¬ 
tained  our  northern  boundary  unfortified 
and  unguarded  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years?  You  will  look  in  vain  in  most  of 
our  histories  for  adequate  presentation  of  the 
part  our  country  has  played  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  international  arbitration,  in  the 
formulation  and  adoption  of  peace  treaties, 
and  in  the  promotion  of  peace  tribunals, 
like  the  Hague  Conference  and  the  Pan- 
American  Conference.  It  will  not  do  to 
say  that  these  conferences  failed.  Such 
attempts  to  effect  the  settlement  of  interna¬ 
tional  diflSculties  by  peaceful  means  are 
never  an  entire  failure.  They  are  but  the 
beginnings  of  a  great  movement  that  is  as 
sure  at  some  time  to  prevail  as  are  truth  and 
right. 

The  fact  is  that  most  of  us  are  still  ob¬ 
sessed  by  the  ideas  of  a  war  economy,  hence 
by  the  idea  that  the  kind  of  patriotism 
needing  to  be  promoted  in  the  schools  is  the 
militant  form.  If  that  were  true,  then  a 
little  contempt  and  hatred  of  other  peoples, 
a  bit  of  race  prejudice,  the  spirit  of  national 
bigotry  and  selfishness,  in  short,  bumptious¬ 
ness  and  ignorance,  might  well  be  cultivated, 
for  egotism,  intolerance,  and  hatred  become 
virtues  in  time  of  war.  That  is  the  curse  of 
war.  But  the  truth  is,  it  is  not  militant 
patriotism  that  is  the  great  need  of  our  time. 
Not  the  patriotism  that  fights,  but  the 
patriotism  that  thinks.  The  teacher  is 
often  afraid  to  teach  this  kind  of  patriotism, 
lest  he  be  called  a  pacifist.  After  the  recent 
experiences  of  the  world,  he  should  be 
ashamed  to  be  called  anything  else!  The 
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intelligent  pacifist  is  not  a  “mollycoddle”; 
he  is  the  true  hero  of  history.  His  is  the  only 
spirit  that  will  finally  eliminate  war.  It  is 
the  hop)e  of  the  world.  To  recognize  this 
is  merely  to  proclaim  Christianity. 

Some  think  that  pacifism  is  the  ignorant 
philosophy  of  certain  men  lacking  either 
patriotism  or  viriUty.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  gross  mistake,  as  an  example  or  two  will 
show.  Says  a  certain  philosopher: 

“No  government  will  nowadays  admit 
that  it  maintains  an  army  in  order  to  satisfy 
occasionally  its  passion  for  conquest.  The 
army  is  said  to  serve  only  defensive  purposes. 
This  morality,  which  justifies  self-defense, 
is  called  in  as  the  government’s  advocate. 
This  means,  however,  reserving  morality  for 
ourselves,  and  immorality  for  our  neighbor, 
because  he  must  be  thought  eager  for  attack 
and  conquest,  if  our  state  is  forced  to  con¬ 
sider  means  of  self-defense.  At  the  same 
time,  by  our  explanation  of  our  need  of  an 
array  (because  he  denies  the  lust  of  attack 
just  as  our  state  does,  and  ostensibly  also 
maintains  his  army  for  defensive  reasons), 
we  proclaim  him  a  hypocrite  and  cunning 
criminal,  who  would  fain  seize  by  surprise, 
without  any  fighting,  a  liarmless  and  un¬ 
wary  victim.  In  this  attitude  all  states  face 
each  other  to-day.  They  presuppose  evil 
intentions  on  their  neighbor’s  part,  and  good 
intentions  on  their  own.  This  hypothesis, 
however,  is  an  inhuman  notion,  as  bad  as, 
and  worse  than,  war.  Nay,  at  bottom,  it  is 
a  challenge  and  motive  to  war,  foisting  as  it 
does  upon  the  neighboring  state  the  charge 
of  immorality,  and  thus  provoking  hostile 
intentions  and  acts.  The  doctrine  of  the 
army  as  a  means  of  self-defence  must  be 
abjured  as  completely  as  the  lust  of  conquest. 
Perhaps  a  memorable  day  will  come  when  a 
nation  renowned  in  wars  and  victories, 
distinguished  by  the  highest  development 
of  military  order  and  intelligence,  and  ac¬ 
customed  to  make  the  heaviest  sacrifice  to 
these  objects,  will  v’^oluntarily  exclaim,  ‘We 
will  break  our  swords,’  and  will  destroy  its 
whole  military  system,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel.  Making  ourseh^es  defenceless  (after 


having  been  the  most  strongly  defended) 
from  a  loftiness  of  sentiment — that  is  the 
means  toward  genuine  peace,  which  must 
always  rest  upon  a  pacific  disposition.  The 
so-called  armed  peace  that  prevails  at 
present  in  all  countries  is  a  sign  of  a  bellicose 
disposition,  of  a  disposition  that  trusts 
neither  itself  nor  its  neighbor,  and  partly 
from  hate,  partly  from  fear,  refuses  to  lay 
down  its  weapons.  Better  to  perish  than 
to  hate  and  fear,  and  twice  as  far  better  to 
perish  than  to  make  oneself  hated  and  feared 
— this  must  some  day  become  the  supreme 
maxim  of  every  political  community! — Our 
liberal  representativ'es  of  the  people,  as  is 
well  known,  have  not  the  time  for  reflection 
on  the  nature  of  humanity,  or  else  they 
would  know  that  they  are  working  in  vain 
when  they  work  for  a  gradual  diminution 
of  the  military  burdens.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  distress  of  these  burdens  is  greatest, 
the  sort  of  God  who  alone  can  help  here  will 
be  nearest.  The  tree  of  military  glory  can 
only  be  destroyed  at  one  swoop,  with  one 
stroke  of  lightning.  But,  as  you  know, 
lightning  comes  from  the  cloud  and  from 
above.” 

Who  wrote  all  this?  A  “spineless  paci¬ 
fist”?  Read  it  again  and  make  a  guess. 
W^ell,  it  happens  to  have  been  written  by 
Nietsche — Nietsche,  the  much  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  therefore  the  much  maligned. 
Readers  of  Emerson  will  recall  that  he  said 
the  same  thing,  in  substance.  The  above 
passage  is  particularly  commended  to  those 
who  hold  Nietsche  responsible  for  Prussian 
militarism  and  the  late  war.  A  philosopher 
is  not  to  be  blamed,  if  he  is  grossly  and  per¬ 
sistently  misunderstood. 

But  few,  even  of  those  who  call  themselves 
pacifists,  will  go  as  far  as  Nietsche  and 
Emerson,  and  we  are  here  concerned  not 
primarily  with  pacifism  but  with  patriotism. 
Again  we  ask,  what  kind  of  knowledge  should 
be  emphasized  in  the  attempt  to  teach  it. 
Without  hesitation  we  reply:  A  knowledge 
of  the  achievements  of  our  country  in  the 
peaceful  arts,  in  industry,  the  sciences, 
education,  literature,  and  art.  Certain  in- 
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cidents  in  our  national  history,  too  often 
overlooked,  may  also  be  used  to  advantage. 
I  will  name  a  few  of  them. 

In  1863  a  number  of  Dutch,  French,  and 
American  trading  vessels,  while  passing 
through  the  strait  of  Shimonoseki,  were 
fired  upon  by  the  Japanese.  Later,  led  by 
a  British  man-of-war,  they  bombarded  the 
town  and  fort  and  compelled  the  Japa¬ 
nese  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  three  million 
dollars.  An  investigation  showed  the  Amer¬ 
ican  vessel  vras  not  damaged  and  that  the 
Japanese  were  not  altogether  to  blame. 
Wliereupon  our  Government  returned  its 
share  of  the  indemnity.  This  was  perhaps 
the  most  chivalrous  action  known  up  to  that 
time  in  international  affairs,  and  did  much 
to  develop  among  the  Japanese  a  friendly 
spirit  toward  America. 

Again,  in  1907,  after  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
in  China,  we  generously  returned  to  China 
our  share  of  the  Boxer  indemnity.  This 
reduced  the  Chinese  obligation  to  the 
United  States  some  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
This  the  Chinese  used  to  endow  university 
scholarships  enabling  Chinese  students  to 
enter  American  universities.  Now  what 
effect  could  this  action  have  but  to  increase 
Chinese  respect  for  this  country  by  pro¬ 
moting  an  understanding  of  our  citizenry 
and  a  confidence  in  our  Government.  This 
respect  and  confidence  led  the  Chinese  to 
employ  an  American  to  translate  for  them 
international  law.  They  selected  an  Amer¬ 
ican  to  be  the  first  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Peking.  During  the  making  of  their 
new  constitution,  the  Chinese  Government 
secured  the  services  of  an  American  as  their 
chief  Constitutional  adviser.  It  employed 
an  American  to  organize  and  establish  the 
school  system  of  one  of  their  provinces. 
Chili,  and  the  educational  system  of  this 
province  was  taken  as  a  model  for  other 
provinces.  Why  should  not  an  instance  of 
this  kind  be  as  effective  in  the  teaching  of 
true  patriotism  as  a  boastful  account  of  de¬ 
feating  an  army  or  sinking  a  fleet? 

As  still  another  illustration,  take  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  Cuba.  We  declared  our  unselfish 
purpose,  released  Cuba  from  Spain,  es¬ 


tablished  a  protectorate,  and  in  1902  turned 
it  over  to  its  first  president.  From  1906 
to  1909  we  took  charge  of  it  again,  put  ten 
million  dollars  into  sanitation,  stamped  out 
yellow  fever  and  rendered  inestimable  serv¬ 
ice  in  education.  Now  which  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  designed  to  promote  patriotism  of  the 
desirable  kind,  the  story  of  our  services 
to  Cuba  or  the  true  story  of  our  war  with 
Spain? 

In  the  war  of  1879  between  Chile  and  Peru 
a  little  incident  occurred  not  often  mentioned 
in  the  histories.  There  were  vast  deposits 
of  guano  along  the  west  coast  of  South  Am¬ 
erica,  and  over  these  manure  piles  Chile 
and  Peru  went  to  war.  Chile  secured  pos¬ 
session  of  them  by  right  of  might  and  they 
will  probably  never  be  restored;  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  and  will  long  be  hostility 
between  these  two  countries.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  the  United  States  controlled 
the  deposits  of  the  Lobos  Islands,  but  was 
not  sure  of  its  title.  So  it  gave  them  to 
Peru,  and  by  this  simple  act  of  justice  we 
won  the  everlasting  favor  of  the  Peruvian 
people.  It  is  instances  such  as  these,  along 
with  the  more  conspicuous  and  creditable 
aspects  of  our  national  life,  that  should  be 
emphasized  in  the  teaching  of  patriotism. 

Summing  up,  then,  we  may  say  that 
patriotism  should  be  taught  in  the  schools. 
True  patriotism  is  love  of  country  plus  the 
knowledge  that  enables  us  to  serve  it  well. 
Love  of  country  is  not  the  same  as  the  in¬ 
stinctive  loyalty  that  is  expressed  by  the 
sentiment,  “My  country,  right  or  wrong.’* 
It  is  the  reasoned  attachment  that  results 
from  a  knowledge  of  our  country’s  merits, 
a  sense  of  our  obligation  to  it  for  “life,  lib¬ 
erty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,”  and  a 
just  pride  in  its  honorable  achievements. 
Love  of  country  is,  however,  but  one  of  the 
objectives  in  the  teaching  of  patriotism. 
It  insures  only  the  disposition  to  serve  the 
country.  The  other  objective  is  the  social 
intelligence  that  will  cause  this  disposition 
to  manifest  itself  only  in  some  appropriate 
and  helpful  form  of  conduct.  In  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  both  objectives  we  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  knowledge.  The  kind  of  knowl- 
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edge  that  should  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  our  form  of  gov- 
patriotism  is  the  true  history  of  our  country,  emment,  and  a  correct  conception  of  all 
in  war  and  in  peace,  a  comparative  knowl-  the  forces  and  factors  that  most  contribute 
edge  of  what  our  nation  has  accomplished,  to  the  true  welfare  of  nations. 


More  and  more  are  we  coming  to  appreciate  the  school  and  to  assign  to  it 
greater  values  and  require  of  it  a  larger  service.  Leagues  of  Nations,  World 
Courts,  Peace  Treaties,  Education  Conferences  have  desirable  elements  and  help 
the  world  to  live  together,  but  before  we  can  establish  them  in  the  fullness 
of  their  service  to  mankind  we  must  have  the  proper  fundamental  and  spiritual 
values  and  those  spiritual  values  must  await  the  longer  processes  of  education. 

Not  of  one  country  alone  must  a  person  be  a  citizen,  but  he  must  assume  a 
citizenship  of  each,  a  world  citizenship.  This  citizenship  must  be  founded  on 
“international  consciousness.”  We  must  have  an  “international  heart”  and  a 
“  world  mind.”  This  “  world  mind  ”  is  largely  an  attitude  or  habit  of  thinking  in  the 
larger  unit,  of  regarding  the  nations  as  cooperating  parts  of  a  great  whole.  It  is 
learning  to  measure  other  people  by  their  own  standards  and  getting  their  own 
point  of  view  rather  than  measuring  by  our  standards  and  using  our  point  of  view. 
It  is  a  recognition  of  those  groups  of  attitudes,  processes,  traits  and  ideals  which  con¬ 
stitutes  national  character.  The  question  now  is,  has  the  world  progressed  to  such  a 
point  or  will  it  ever  come  to  such  a  point  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
that  the  nations  can  live  together  as  sharers  in  the  world’s  civilization?  We  need 
to  apply  the  Golden  Rule  not  only  to  individual  contact  but  in  the  relationship  of 
nations. 

We  do  not  seek  to  destroy  national  identity  but  rather  to  increase  the  respect  of 
each  nation  for  its  flag  and  to  help  make  that  flag  a  real  symbol  of  national  worth, 
to  increase  the  prosperity,  contentment,  and  happiness  of  the  people  who  live  within 
its  shadows. 

Augustus  O.  Thomas, 

State  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Maine,  in  an  address  before 
Joint  Session  of  the  World  Conference  on  Eklucation  (July,  1923) 


A  MODEST  PROPOSAL 

E.  A.  Cross 


UNLIKE  the  famous  essay  of  Dean 
Swift  from  which  the  title  of  this 
article  is  drawn,  the  proposal  which 
follows  is  not  ironic.  It  is  made  in  sincerity 
and  intended  to  be  taken  literally.  It  is 
modest  only  in  that  it  is  modestly  made. 
The  proposal  itself  is  rather  audacious.  It  is 
intended  to  raise  questions  and  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  sections  of  our  educational  practice 
which  have  long  been  regarded  as  settled, 
fixed  policies.  It  is  a  proposal  calculated 
to  reduce  the  attendance  in  over-crowded 
colleges  to  numbers  which  can  be  adequately 
taken  care  of  without  resorting  to  impossible 
programs  of  expansion  in  endowments, 
buildings,  faculties,  and  physical  equipment. 
If  it  is  accepted,  the  proposal  will  involve 
fundamental  changes  in  the  organization  and 
curricula  not  only  of  the  colleges  affected, 
but  also  of  the  senior  high  schools  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities. 

The  proposal  is  that  the  over-crowded 
colleges  and  universities  should  give  notice 
that  they  will  discontinue  the  practice  of 
accepting  freshman  and  sophomore  students 
after  the  first  of  October,  1925;  and  that  in 
the  future  they  will  take  care  of  senior 
college  and  graduate  students  only. 

The  date  is  not  important.  Any  other 
early  date  would  do  just  as  well.  If  the 
over-crowding  is  as  critical  as  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  by  the  college  presidents  in  their 
campaigns  for  funds,  the  relief  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
some  quarters,  no  doubt,  the  complaint 
against  over-crowding  is  made  to  prompt 
wealthy  alumni  to  come  forward  with 
liberal  funds  for  endowment,  or  to  excite 
the  friends  of  the  universities  to  bring 
pressure  upon  legislatures  to  grant  larger 
appropriations  than  they  have  been  willing 
to  vote  in  the  past.  But,  setting  these  aside, 
there  are  doubtless  college  administrators 


who  actually  and  sincerely  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  their  student  population  at  limits 
already  reached,  if  not  to  drop  back  to  lower 
figures.  Whether  many  colleges  desire  a 
reduction  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  them  have  already  accepted 
unwieldy  numbers.  They  lack  buildings, 
faculties,  and  funds  adequately  to  care  for 
the  crowds  already  enrolled. 

In  these  crowded  universities  the  classes  in 
certain  departments  have  grown  so  large  that 
satisfactory  teaching  methods  can  no  longer 
be  used.  Among  themselves  the  professors 
are  admitting  that  they  employ  “steam 
shovel  methods.”  It  is  true  that  modern 
devices,  such  as  the  various  achievement 
tests,  the  true-false  examinations,  mimeo¬ 
graphed  syllabi,  and  other  similar  aids  have 
made  it  possible,  in  subjects  which  are 
taught  mainly  by  the  lecture  method,  to 
handle  larger  classes  satisfactorily  than  could 
have  been  taken  care  of  a  generation  ago 
before  these  devices  were  available.  After 
admitting  that  the  average  size  of  classes  in 
many  of  the  liberal  arts  subjects  could  be 
increased  beyond  the  older  limits,  without 
any  serious  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the 
instruction,  the  observer  of  present-day 
college  conditions  would  still  be  obliged  to 
recognize  indefensible  over-crowding.  When 
a  university  which  ten  years  ago  enrolled 
four  thousand  students  now  has  fifteen  or 
sixteen  thousand,  and  in  the  meantime  has 
only  doubled  the  number  of  men  on  its 
teaching  staff,  it  is  readily  apparent  either 
that  it  was  over-manned  then  or  that  it  is 
seriously  under-manned  now. 

An  examination  of  the  faculty  roll  of  such 
a  college  will  show  that  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  even  this  inadequate  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  has  been  in  men  with  the 
rank  of  professor  or  assistant  professor. 
Instructors  and  assistants  make  up  the  bulk 
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of  the  additions.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  the  individual  student,  the  freshman 
or  the  sophomore,  has  a  very  slight  chance 
of  coming  into  the  essential  teacher-and- 
pupil  relation  with  the  great  scholars  and 
teachers  whose  names  give  the  university 
its  renown.  If  these  young  people  come 
from  good  high  schools,  they  find  themselves 
herded  into  big  classes  taught  by  teachers  of 
more  limited  experience  and  less  personal 
interest  in  and  contact  with  youth  than  they 
were  accustomed  to  have  in  their  high  school 
days  at  home. 

This  congestion  in  the  colleges  and  its  evil 
effects  are  so  well  understood  everywhere 
that  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  facts  and  their 
implications  here  would  seem  to  be  entirely 
unnecessary.  Dwelling  further  upon  these 
would  probably  be  an  unwise  over-emphasis. 
Let  us  assume,  then,  that  the  numbers  have 
grown  too  great  in  many  of  the  colleges  and 
universities,  that  some  of  the  presidents  of 
these  institutions  sincerely  desire  to  reduce 
the  numbers  of  their  students,  and  that 
others,  considering  the  urgent  needs  of  their 
students,  ought  to  have  that  desire  if  they 
do  not  actually  have  it  already.  What  effect 
would  this  proposal  have  upon  the  over¬ 
crowded  universities,  upon  the  liberal  arts 
colleges  now  maintaining  four-year  courses, 
and  upon  the  senior  high  schools  now  main¬ 
taining  three-year  courses  above  the  junior 
high  school  level  or  four-year  courses  above 
the  eighth  grade? 

The  logical  approach  to  a  consideration  of 
this  case  seems  to  be  from  the  angle  of  the 
effect  upon  the  high  schools  of  assuming  the 
burden  of  the  junior  college  years.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  small  high  school  is  not  in  a 
position  to  undertake  the  advanced  work. 
Unless  the  school  is  large  enough  to  employ 
a  teaching  staff  of,  let  us  say,  twenty-five  or 
more,  it  could  not  expect  to  provide  special¬ 
ists  with  suflficient  training  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  a  five-year  course  above  the  ninth 
grade.  High  schools  in  rural  communities 
and  in  the  smaller  towns  should  be  content 
to  maintain  only  the  junior  high  school 
course,  consisting  of  the  work  of  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  unless  they  happen 


to  be  in  wealthy  consolidated  districts  that 
can  afford  schools  as  complete  and  as  good  as 
the  schools  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 
In  towns  between  this  level  and,  let  us  say, 
populations  of  five  or  six  thousand  the 
present  senior  high  school  of  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  could  be  main¬ 
tained  to  a  good  advantage,  or  the  older  type 
of  four-year  school  consisting  of  the  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  could  be 
continued.  This  would  give  us  four  distinct 
standard  types  for  high  school  organizations : 
(1)  the  junior  high  school,  (2)  the  senior  high 
school  of  three  grades  above  the  ninth,  (3) 
the  senior  high  school  of  four  grades  above 
the  eighth,  and  (4)  the  junior  college  type 
with  five  years  above  the  ninth  grade  or  six 
years  above  the  eighth. 

The  new  organization  would  come  as  an 
easier  transition  in  school  systems  already 
maintaining  the  six-three-three  plan  than  in 
schools  operating  under  the  old  eight-four 
plan.  But  it  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  in 
systems  working  under  the  eight-four  plan. 
Either  scheme  of  taking  over  the  junior 
college  by  the  city  high  schools  involves 
fourteen  years  of  schooling  in  tax  supported 
public  schools.  The  expense  would  be  the 
same,  no  matter  what  the  internal  division 
of  the  fourteen  years  might  be. 

Naturally  one  would  ask  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  the  graduates  of  the  old  four-year 
schools,  if  the  colleges  were  committed  to 
the  policy  of  refusing  to  accept  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
at  that  point.  The  colleges  in  1925  are  not 
likely  to  accept,  in  any  considerable  numbers 
the  terms  of  this  modest  proposal.  A  few  of 
them  may  accept  such  terms  or  some  modifi¬ 
cation  of  them  which  may  emerge  from  a 
full  consideration  of  the  matter.  But  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  fairly  conservative.  College 
governing  boards  and  presidents  are  a  part 
of  that  conservatism.  There  are  many 
small  colleges  which  are  not  over-crowded 
even  now.  There  would  be  no  urgent  reason 
for  their  accepting  the  new  scheme.  They 
would  stay  on  the  present  four-year  basis 
and  absorb  the  students  coming  in  from  the 
four-year  high  schools.  Thus  they  would 
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grow  in  numbers  and  in  usefulness  and  would 
attract  financial  support  as  they  might  come 
to  deserve  it. 

If  the  parents  of  children  in  the  smaller 
towns  should  feel  that  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  were  thus  automatically  cut  off  from  the 
opportunity  to  graduate  from  the  big  and 
internationally  known  universities,  three 
ways  out  of  the  difficulty  could  be  suggested 
to  them.  But  before  going  into  that,  one 
is  impelled  to  say  that  the  importance  of 
graduating  from  a  mammoth  university  is 
really  much  exaggerated.  Smaller  colleges 
with  small  faculties  of  well  trained  teachers 
who  have  personalities  which  make  their 
positive  impress  upon  the  character  of  young 
people  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  great, 
unwieldy  institutions  obliged  to  entrust  the 
education  of  the  freshmen  and  sophomores 
to  young  and  unknown  instructors.  These 
inexperienced  instructors  meet  their  students 
in  large  classes.  Even  if  they  happen  to  be 
dynamic  personalities,  they  have  but  little 
opportunity  to  be  anything  more  to  their 
students  than  dispensers  of  subject  matter. 
In  the  smaller  colleges,  if  there  happen  to  be 
faculty  members  who  make  character  while 
they  train  minds,  the  young  people  have  a 
chance  to  be  impressed  by  the  impact  of  the 
personalities  of  their  teachers  in  those  two 
years  when  those  impressions  are  most 
needed  and  possible,  when  the  students  are 
themselves  plastic.  Worse  things  might 
happen  to  a  boy  or  girl  than  to  be  forced  by 
circumstances  to  attend  a  small  college. 

But  let  us  grant  for  the  moment  that  the 
desire  of  parents  to  have  their  young  people 
attend  a  big  school  is  laudable  and  justi¬ 
fiable.  What  are  the  ways  through  which 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  those  who  live 
in  the  small  communities?  First,  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  graduate  from  his  own  four-year 
high  school  (twelfth  grade),  spend  two 
years  in  the  small  college,  and  then  enter 
the  bigger  college  or  the  university  as  a 
junior.  Parenthetically,  I  might  point  here 
to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  small  colleges 
now  limit  their  work  to  two  years.  They 
have  voluntarily  become  junior  colleges. 
Second,  the  student  could  attend  the  junior 


college  two  years  in  the  town  nearest  his 
home  which  maintained  such  a  high  school 
and  junior  college  course,  just  as  children 
from  the  country  now  go  into  the  larger 
towns  to  complete  the  four-year  course 
whenever  their  local  high  schools  fall  short 
of  that  standard.  Third,  the  student  might 
finish  the  usual  four-year  liberal  arts  course 
in  one  of  the  smaller  colleges  and  enter  the 
big  university  as  a  graduate  student. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  proposal  and  con¬ 
sider  its  effects  upon  the  small  colleges. 
Some  of  them  would  doubtless  be  obliged 
to  become  junior  colleges;  but  in  doing  so 
they  would  probably  double  their  usefulness. 
Their  enrollment  would  increase,  but  their 
student  population  would  become  compact 
and  actuated  by  fewer  needs  than  when  a 
small,  struggling  student  constituency  was 
spread  over  four  years.  The  teachers  could 
condense  their  offerings  to  meet  the  needs  of 
two-year  students  only  and  thus  make  it 
possible  to  offer  much  better  instruction  than 
is  possible  at  present.  They  would  teach 
fewer  hours  a  week  and  increase  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  their  teaching  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  of  hours.  This  would  give  them 
fuller  time  for  specific  preparation  for  teach¬ 
ing  these  classes,  for  attention  to  the  needs  of 
individual  students,  for  reading  papers,  giv¬ 
ing  and  scoring  tests,  for  personal  contacts 
with  students,  and  for  that  reading  and 
growth  which  many  teachers  find  impossible 
to  obtain  under  the  steam  shovel  and  factory 
methods  now  prevalent  in  crowded  universi¬ 
ties. 

Other  small  colleges  would  find  it  possible 
and  desirable  to  maintain  the  present  four- 
year  liberal  arts  course.  They  might  even 
add  one  year  of  graduate  work  if  their  funds, 
equipment,  and  enrollment  would  permit  it, 
and  then  send  their  best  to  the  universities 
with  one  of  the  customary  three  years 
toward  the  doctor’s  degree  out  of  the  way. 
This  addition  of  work  toward  the  master’s 
degree  would,  however,  come  more  easily 
and  naturally  to  the  liberal  arts  college  that 
becomes  a  senior  college.  Its  course  would 
then  include  the  work  of  the  junior  year,  the 
senior  year,  and  one  graduate  year. 
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Before  leaving  this  phase  of  the  subject, 
we  should  give  some  consideration  to  the 
effects  of  this  plan  upon  the  teachers’ 
colleges.  The  standard  training  for  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  at  present  is  two  years 
above  the  high  school.  Less  than  half  of 
those  teaching  in  elementary  schools  now 
reach  even  that  modest  level.  Even  so,  the 
two-year  normal  school  training  is  not 
enough.  Some  of  the  progressive  cities  are 
now  requiring  the  same  amount  of  prepa¬ 
ration  for  elementary  school  teaching  as 
for  high  school,  and  the  more  progressive 
teachers’  colleges  are  adopting  the  four-year 
course  as  the  standard.  The  justification 
for  this  change  of  policy  lies  in  the  fact  that 
practically  all  of  a  two-year  course  for  teach¬ 
ers  must  be  given  over  to  the  professional 
subjects.  Little  or  no  time  is  at  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  disposal  for  a  liberalizing,  cultural 
education  along  with  the  professional.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  elementary  teacher  needs  that  as 
much  as  one  who  teaches  in  a  high  school. 
The  country  cannot  afford  to  have  its  school 
children  taught  by  teachers  without  culture. 

The  proposed  four-year  course  of  study 
will  make  possible  a  broadening  education 
for  teachers.  If  the  junior  college  years  are 
taken  over  by  the  city  high  schools,  these 
liberal  arts  courses  so  desirable  in  a  teacher’s 
education  can  be  taken  there,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  condensed  into  the  senior 
college  years  of  the  teachers’  college.  The 
teachers’  college  would  still  be  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  maintain  a  four-year  course;  for 
many  of  its  students  would  continue  to  come, 
as  they  do  now,  from  the  country  and  small 
towns,  expecting  to  get  a  temporary  certifi¬ 
cate  upon  the  completion  of  the  two-year 
course  and  then  to  teach  for  two  or  three 
years  before  returning  to  finish  the  four-year 
course  and  take  a  degree.  For  years  yet  to 
come  thousands  of  rural  and  elementary 
schools  will  be  taught  by  teachers  with  two 
years  or  less  of  professional  education. 
This  being  the  case,  it  will  for  some  time 
be  incumbent  upon  the  teachers’  colleges  to 
maintain  both  junior  college  and  senior 
college  departments.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  departments  will  not  be  two 


unrelated  sections  of  the  college  course,  but 
rather  that  the  four-year  course  will  be 
a  gradual  rise  through  the  years  and  in¬ 
complete  until  it  is  finished.  The  provision 
to  take  care  of  the  students  who  come  from 
liberal  arts  junior  colleges  must,  of  necessity, 
be  a  special  adjustment  and  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  an  excuse  for  two  un¬ 
related  elements,  one  the  junior  college 
course  and  the  other  the  senior. 

Already  the  state  is  meeting  the  expense 
of  maintaining  a  university  and  other  state 
colleges  for  high  school  graduates.  If  thou¬ 
sands  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  can  be 
given  their  college  education  at  home,  there 
will,  quite  obviously,  be  less  expense  to  the 
whole  state  for  their  education.  That  ex¬ 
pense  does  not  vanish  into  thin  air,  however. 
It  is  merely  redistributed.  It  goes  back  to 
the  several  cities  in  the  form  of  additional 
expense  for  the  high  schools.  A  large  high 
school  already  maintaining  a  four-year 
course  can  add  a  fifth  year  without  adding 
twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  that  school.  The  overhead  is  already 
provided  for.  But  there  will  be  some  ad¬ 
ditional  expense;  and  when  one  considers  the 
probability  of  more  students  embracing  the 
opportunity  to  attend  college  when  they  can 
get  two  years  of  the  course  at  home  without 
incurring  the  expense  of  “going  away”  to 
school,  one  would  be  inclined  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  adding  the  extra  year  to  the  high 
school  course  roughly  at  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  previous  total  cost  per 
annum  of  that  school.  Adding  two  years 
would  mean  an  increase  for  high  school 
expense  of  about  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of 
what  had  been  expended  before.  All  this 
means  taxes  again;  but  it  means  more  for  the 
local  schools  and  less  to  support  the  more 
remote  colleges  and  the  university.  When 
the  parents  of  the  young  college  students 
realize  that  every  boy  or  girl  who  stays  at 
home  for  a  college  year  lives  at  an  expense  of 
from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars  less 
than  the  cost  of  living  in  a  college  town  away 
from  home  for  the  year,  they  will  be  ready 
to  admit  that  this  large  saving  would  more 
than  balance  the  extra  local  school  tax  bill. 
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Another  consideration  should  be  mentoned 
at  this  point.  With  many  young  people  the 
first  year  or  two  of  a  college  education  are  ex¬ 
perimental.  With  the  growing  temptations  of 
college  life  away  from  home,  it  would  be  just 
as  well,  both  from  a  financial  point  of  view 
and  from  a  consideration  of  the  strain  upon 
character,' if  these  two  years  of  experimen¬ 
tation  and  possible  floundering,  usually 
from  seventeen  to  nineteen,  could  be  spent 
in  college  at  home. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  consideration 
which,  to  me  at  least,  is  the  most  attractive 
phase  of  the  whole  modest  proposal — the 
thought  which  set  me  to  writing  in  the 
beginning.  I  have  already  glanced  at  it. 
I  am  immensely  interested  in  liberalizing 
education.  For  a  long  time  education  has 
been  growing  more  and  more  “practical.” 
Young  people  have  been  taught  how  to  make 
a  living;  and,  I  fear,  quite  too  often  have 
not  learned  to  know  anything  worth  living 
for.  To  make  room  for  practical  things  in 
the  curricula,  we  have  unloaded  and  aban¬ 
doned  some  of  the  antiques  we  were  carrying 
along  in  our  intellectual  migration.  The 
classics  were  unloaded,  and  history  and 
literature  reduced  to  a  light  pack.  Every¬ 
where  what  we  were  taking  with  us  has  been 
scanned  with  a  very  critical  eye.  Like  an 
emigrant  in  a  prairie  schooner  who  takes 
stock  of  his  possessions  when  he  finds  travel 
diflScult  with  a  heavy  load,  we  have  had  to 
discard  a  good  deal  of  old  educational  furni¬ 
ture.  But  now  that  we  have  more  or  less 
“arrived,  ”  we  have  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
of  missing  something  rather  valuable.  We 
begin  to  wonder  whether  those  classics  were 
not  really  the  old  solid  walnut  four-poster 
or  grandmother’s  mahogany  highboy  that 
would  be  priceless,  if  we  had  them  now  to 
put  into  the  new  house  which  we  have  just 
built.  Somehow  the  best  of  the  practically 
educated  men  of  our  day,  coming  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  good  lines  and  fine  polish  and 
the  substantial  solidness  of  those  who  have 
had  their  education  in  the  classics  and  the 
liberal  arts,  are  vaguely  conscious  of  a  differ¬ 
ence,  of  something  not  there  which  it  might 
be  good  to  have. 


The  possibility  of  recovering  this  lost 
something  through  a  more  leisurely  and 
more  liberalizing  education  was  the  urge 
that  impelled  me  modestly  to  propose 
lengthening  the  period  of  high  school  and 
junior  college  education  at  home  and  de¬ 
creasing  the  more  expensive  period  away 
from  home.  I  do  not  think  now  that  I 
would  go  so  far  as  the  French  Minister  of 
Education  has  recently  gone  in  ordering  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  be  reinstated 
in  school  curricula;  but  I  admit  that  I  should 
like  to  see  in  the  five  years  of  the  senior  high 
school  and  junior  college  a  provision  for  the 
reading  in  English  of  a  five-foot  shelf  of  the 
greatest  books  of  the  ages,  including  those 
of  our  own  age  as  nearly  as  we  can  estimate 
their  greatness.  I  should  like  to  see  this 
reading  guided  by  a  comprehensive  outline 
of  world  literature.  I  should  like  to  see 
history  treated  in  the  same  way.  As  the 
great  literature  of  the  world  thus  read  would 
exhibit  the  unfolding  of  our  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life,  so  would  the  readings  in  history 
show  the  evolution  of  the  social  forces  of  the 
past  and  point  the  way  into  safe  courses  for 
the  future.  I  would  have  science  treated  in 
the  same  large  and  leisurely  manner;  and, 
with  the  extension  of  time  for  this'  liberal 
education,  I  should  hope  to  find  a  place  for 
whatever  mathematics  and  music  and  art 
the  student  might  have  a  taste  for  and  might 
be  capable  of  assimilating.  With  five  years 
for  the  course  these  things  could  be  done, 
and  along  with  these  subjects  which  are 
cultural,  liberalizing,  and  actually  practical 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  there  would 
be  as  much  time  to  devote  to  the  “practical” 
in  its  present  educational  sense,  as  any  of  its 
enthusiastic  friends  could  hope  for. 

It  was  the  desire  to  suggest  an  educational 
setting  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
realize  a  new  kind  of  mastery  of  the  old 
liberal  arts  that  prompted  me  to  make  this 
modest  proposal;  but  whether  it  appears 
attractive  to  others  on  account  of  this 
possibility  or  not,  it  should  merit  some 
attention,  at  least,  as  a  possible  solution  for 
the  problem  of  the  over-crowded  colleges  and 
universities. 


“SEVENTEEN”  AND  THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARIAN 

Lucile  F.  Fargo 


There  is  five  feet  eleven  inches  of 
him — or  six  feet  two,  if  you  judge  by 
what  protrudes  beyond  coat-sleeve 
and  trouser-leg.  He  drajjes  himself  over  the 
high  desk.  “Say,  She  says  get  sumpthin’ 
about  Holly  Rod  palace  or  whatever  it  was, 
I  don’t  know,  but  mebbe  its  Holy  Rod,  and 
anyway  it’s  history  and — What  period  in 
history  did  you  say?  Wy-er — the  first 
period,  an’  I  forgot  it  last  night  an’ — Oh,  I 
get-cha.  You  mean  what  time  in  history. 
Wy — I  dun-no.  She  didn’t  tell  us,  but  I 
gotta  next  period,  an’  say  (ingratiatingly) 
can’t-cha  gimme  somthin’  real  short?  Gee, 
I  gotta  have  it  this  morning  ’cause  if  I  get 
another  goose-egg  I  get  kicked  off  the  team, 
an’  the  bell  rings  in  ten  minutes,  an’  say, 
can’t-cha  gimme  it  quick?’’ 

You,  and  that  means  you  or  me  or  any 
other  red-blooded  reference  librarian,  ditch 
all  your  theories  of  method  and  ‘give  it  to 
him  quick.’  He  hurriedly  copies  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  a  ruined  free  textbook  the  para¬ 
graph  in  the  Britannica  which  you  obligingly 
indicate,  and  when  the  bell  rings,  he  tumbles 
out  of  the  library,  leaving  you  with  a  wide 
grin  which  says  ‘you  are  sure  some  peach’ — 
and  also  with  a  heavy  volume  to  replace  and 
a  wad  of  gum  to  remove  from  under  the 
table  where  he  stuck  it  when  you  sat  down 
by  him.  And  you  ask  yourself  what  on 
earth  Seventeen  gets  out  of  it,  or  Miss 
Brown  (the  “she’’  with  goose-egg  tenden¬ 
cies)  or  the  School  Board  which  provides 
$500  per  year  for  books,  or  Seventeen’s 
father  and  mother  who  scrimp  to  keep  him 
in  ties  and  socks  and  football  togs. 

But  wait  awhile.  Take  stock.  Be  pre¬ 
pared.  You  passed  your  first  merit  badge 
exam  when  you  ‘gave  it  to  him  quick.’  He 
suspects  you  of  being  able  to  pass  others. 
Gothic  palaces  and  courses  in  History  IV  are 
necessary  evils  to  be  disposed  of  in  short 


order  by  everybody  concerned.  But  there 
are  things  he  really  wants  to  know  and  will 
go  any  lengths  to  learn  about — radio,  and 
Ty  Cobb’s  batting  average,  and  whether  it’s 
better  to  be  a  mining  engineer  or  a  Y  secre¬ 
tary,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  engine  in 
dad’s  Ford,  and  whether  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  class  would  dance  with  him  if  he  could 
keep  off  her  toes.  And  if  Seventeen  is  a 
girl,  there  is  just  as  much  to  be  learned — 
things  all  outside  of  textbooks,  but  vital 
to  the  n-th  degree:  how  to  make  ribbon 
flowers;  how  to  remove  freckles;  how  to 
accept  an  invitation,  or  refuse  one;  how  to 
become  a  movie  star,  or  a  missionary;  and 
way  down  deep,  a  seed  that  bursts  and  roots 
and  shyly  grows,  how  to  become  a  woman 
and  a  mother. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  your  tre¬ 
mendous  responsibility,  you  lady  of  the 
reference  desk,  you  dispenser  of  invisible 
education?  Are  you  prepared  for  your 
merit  badge  exams?  Let  us  begin  with 
fundamentals.  First,  we  must  understand 
Seventeen.  “This  is  the  age  of  wasteful 
ways,  awkwardness,  mannerisms,  tensions 
that  are  a  constant  leakage  of  vital  energy,’’ 
says  the  psychologist.  It  is  the  reading  age, 
the  sampling  and  trying  age,  the  age  of 
receptivity,  the  age  of  intense  desires, 
exaggerated  longings  and  awful  inarticulate¬ 
ness.  Booth  Tarkington  gives  us  the  picture : 

Willie — (Swallowing  and  fixing  earnest  eyes 
upon  the  ceiling.)  “At  my  age  there’s  something 
that  ought  to  be  done  and  some  things  that  ought 
not  to  be  done.  If  you  ask  me  what  I  thought 
ought  to  be  done,  there  is  only  one  answer:  When 
anybody  as  old  as  I  am  has  to  go  out  among  other 
young  men  of  his  own  age  that  already  got  one, 
like  anyway  half  of  them  have  got  one  who  I  go 
with,  and  their  fathers  have  already  taken  such 
a  step,  because  they  felt  it  was  the  only  right 
thing  to  do,  because  at  my  age  and  the  young  men 
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I  go  with’s  age,  it  is  the  only  right  thing  to  do, 
because  that  is  something  nobody  could  deny, 
at  my  age — (A  long  breath,  and,  deciding  to 
abandon  that  sentence  as  irrevocably  tangled.)  I 
have  thought  over  this  step,  because  there  comes 
a  time  to  every  young  man  when  they  must  lay 
a  step  before  their  father  before  something  hap¬ 
pens  that  they  would  be  sorry  for.  I  have 
thought  this  undertaking  over,  and  I  am  certain  it 
would  be  your  honest  duty - ” 

Mr.  Baxter:  “What  do  you  want  ?” 

Willie:  “A  dress  suit.” 

If  Seventeen  comes  to  the  library  on  a 
personally  vital  quest,  his  embarrassment 
prevents  his  stating  his  desire  clearly.  Sent 
by  the  best  teacher  in  the  world  on  a  per¬ 
fectly  definite  mission,  his  notion  of  what  he 
wants  is  vague  and  uncertain  by  the  time  he 
arrives.  And  when  in  the  game  of  cross 
questions  and  crooked  answers  the  librarian 
finally  discovers  the  true  inwardness  of  his 
request,  there  is  yet  a  long  road  to  travel. 
For  nobody  can  educate  Seventeen  except 
himself.  A  teacher  put  it  tersely.  “You 
can  stick  a  pin  in  Seventeen ’s  attention,  but 
the  minute  your  back  is  turned  the  pin 
falls  out.”  To  be  sure.  And  it  is  the 
reference  librarian’s  problem  as  well  as  the 
teacher’s  to  make  Seventeen  stick  in  his  own 
pins.  And  so  you  must  catch  him  young, 
preferably  while  he  is  in  the  grade  school, 
and  certainly  not  later  than  his  first  year 
in  high  school,  and  while  he  is  still  in  the 
joyous  “doing”  age.  Here  the  hieroglyphic 
marks  on  the  back  of  the  encyclopedia  are  a 
puzzle  to  be  solved  by  the  quickest-witted, 
and  the  card  catalog  is  an  auto  blue-book 
full  of  minute  directions  for  excursions  into 
all  parts  of  the  library  and  all  corners  of  a 
curious  world.  Johnny  Knickerbocker,  who 
will  be  Seventeen  before  you  know  it,  takes 
readily  to  your  library  stunts.  Sure  he  can 
run  down  a  cross  reference  and  copy  a  call 
number  and  find  his  book  on  the  shelves,  and 
without  your  help,  if  you  please.  And  Mary 
Elizabeth,  too.  She  even  shyly  informs  you 
she’s  going  straight  home  to  put  Dad’s 
library  in  order  according  to  the  Dewey 
Decimal  system.  So  start  Seventeen  early 
before  the  bloom  has  worn  off  and  he  is  a 


blase  Sophomore.  And  having  trained  up 
the  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  trust 
hopefully  that  when  he  is  old  he  will  walk 
therein.  But  to  your  trust  add  patience. 
Seventeen  is  as  wobbly  on  his  intellectual 
legs  as  any  young  calf.  He  abhors  effort. 
He  implors  you  to  give  it  to  him  quick.  He 
is  always  willing  to  be  carried. 

Here  is  the  reference  librarian’s  great 
problem  and  eventually  her  great  triumph. 
Willy-nilly,  Seventeen  must  be  required 
to  stand  on  his  own  legs.  This  is  a  propo¬ 
sition  to  which  the  rules  of  public  library 
good  form  do  not  apply.  You  are  not 
here  dealing  with  a  hurried  business  man  in 
search  of  a  vital  fact  or  a  technical  expert  to 
whom  time  is  money.  To  these  you  may 
hand  out  information  with  bargain  counter 
celerity  and  a  clear  conscience.  But  in 
Seventeen’s  case,  you  must  put  a  firm  heel 
on  public  library  ideals  and  consistently 
refuse  to  do  anything  for  him  which  he  can 
do  for  himself.  To  be  sure,  you  will  recog¬ 
nize  an  emergency  when  you  see  it  and  carry 
him  over  an  occasional  rough  spot  like 
“Holly  Rod.”  But  mostly,  you  will  take 
the  longer  way  around.  “Let’s  see  if  you 
really  know  what  you  are  looking  for.  Seven¬ 
teen.  Is  it  the  cost  of  living  now,  or  during 
the  war?  Would  you  be  more  likely  to  find 
the  answer  to  your  problem  in  a  magazine 
or  in  a  book?  What  headings  shall  we  try? 
Would  a  book  published  in  1914  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  Ruhr?”  And  so  you  set 
up  guide  posts  and  forestall  false  moves  and 
gently  steer,  push,  and  even  prod.  But 
the  game  belongs  to  Seventeen.  Beware 
of  playing  it  for  him.  You  are  only  the 
coach. 

Since  in  the  average  high  school  the 
librarian  is  but  one  and  her  patrons  are  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea,  it  is  necessary  that  much 
of  the  preliminary  guiding  and  coaching  be 
done  by  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  In 
my  own  school,  in  addition  to  instruction 
given  by  the  librarian  on  the  use  of  the  card 
catalogue  and  the  method  of  finding  books  on 
the  shelves,  a  few  simple  lessons  on  the  use 
of  common  reference  tools  are  given  by 
English  and  History  teachers.  Obviously, 
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the  best  results  are  obtained  when  such 
lessons  are  directly  related  to  group  pro¬ 
jects  or  regular  class  work.  The  girl  who 
answers  a  few  questions  out  of  the  World 
Almanac  or  the  Statesmen's  Yearbook  as  a 
part  of  a  stereotyped  set  of  lessons  on  the 
use  of  reference  books,  soon  forgets  where  she 
looked  or  how  she  got  her  information.  But 
a  class  introduced  to  the  same  volumes  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  Civics  learns 
their  value  quickly  and  well.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  teachers  and  librarians  alike  should 
ponder.  There  has  been  too  much  of  the 
giving  of  formal  “reference  courses”  and  not 
enough  practical  instruction  on  the  part 
of  teachers  in  connection  with  regular  work. 
You  need  not  be  a  reference  librarian  very 
long  to  discover  this.  How  many  times 
have  you  had  to  remind  your  Seniors  that 
Andrew  Jackson  cannot  be  found  in  Who's 
Who,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  their 
sophomore  reference  course  they  learned 
(or  at  least  you  told  them)  that  this  volume 
was  for  contemporaries  only.  On  the  other 
hand,  watch  your  debate  teams.  Under  the 
direction  of  their  coach,  they  become  the 
reference  sharks  of  the  school. 

^'^^ays  and  means  of  encouraging  inde¬ 
pendent  investigation  are  numerous,  j  I 
remember  a  class  in  journalism  that  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  each  week  to  work  up  a 
bibliography  on  the  topics  to  be  discussed. 
A  successful  history  teacher  always  had 
his  beginning  class  in  American  history 
spend  a  full  week  reporting  on  library 
facilities  for  the  study  of  the  subject.  Suc¬ 
cessive  Latin  classes  in  our  school  have 
compiled  with  the  aid  and  intelligent  di¬ 
rection  of  their  teachers,  a  card  index  of  all 
the  material  in  the  library  relating  to  the 
study  of  the  classics.  Recently  I  discovered 
that  one  group  had  been  working  on  a  plaster 
model  of  the  Roman  Forum.  When  I  said 
rather  regretfully  to  the  teacher  that  I  was 
sorry  they  had  not  made  use  of  the  library’s 
collection  of  pictures  and  descriptive  ma¬ 
terial,  she  smiled.  “I  don’t  believe  there 
is  anything  they  have  missed,”  she  said. 
“It’s  my  star  class  and  I  told  them  to  see 
how  much  they  could  find  without  asking 


you.  They  have  unearthed  things  I  never 
heard  of  and  we  had  plenty  of  material  to 
meet  every  problem  that  arose.”  And  so 
I  might  multiply  instances.  Sometimes, 
the  librarian’s  hand  is  scarcely  visible;  and 
yet,  if  she  has  collected  the  materials  and 
arranged  them  intelligently,  has  familiarized 
herself  with  classroom  work,  and  has  con¬ 
sistently  coached  until  her  boys  and  girls 
can  stand  alone,  what  could  she  have  done 
better? 

To  the  librarian  who  has  pushed  and 
prodded  her  Johnny  Knickerbockers  and 
Seventeens  over  the  grades  of  compulsory 
reference  work  there  comes  the  immense 
satisfaction  of  seeing  them  put  to  joyous 
uses  their  painfully  gained  knowledge. 
Adolescence  is  distinctively  the  reading  age, 
the  age  of  receptivity,  the  age  of  invisible 
education.  Aside  from  the  things  Seventeen 
is  frankly  interested  in,  like  radio  and 
animal  stories — and  if  a  girl,  “Wo-he-lo” 
and  love  stories — there  are  a  thousand  other 
points  which  he  would  almost  risk  his  life  to 
find  out  about,  and  yet  which  he  would  not 
for  the  world  be  caught  investigating  openly. 
Manners,  ideals,  questions  of  sex,  of  religion, 
of  morals.  If  the  reference  librarian  has  her 
smile  always  on  tap  and  an  attitude  of 
sympathetic  understanding,  she  may  oc¬ 
casionally  be  admitted  to  the  inner  shrine. 
Says  a  small  Freshman  obviously  waiting 
after  school  for  a  confidential  moment, 
“What  is  the  ‘faculty’?  I’ve  heard  the 
word  but  I  don’t  just  understand  what  they 
mean  by  it.”  And  sometimes  it’s  a  question 
of  parental  authority.  “Is  Doctor  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde  such  a  dreadful  book? 
Mother  said  I  musn’t  read  it,  so  I  did,  and  I 
can’t  see  anything  so  terrible  about  it,  can 
you?”  And  then  there  are  the  really 
serious  questions.  “What  book  tells  about 
being  a  friend?  ”  “ How  can  you  learn  to  be 

a  nurse?”  “Where  can  I  find  out  about  the 
value  of  a  college  education?”  “Is  there  a 
book  telling  what  a  girl  may  give  a  boy  for 
Commencement  ?  ”  “  How  does  life  begin  ?  ” 

Mostly,  I  think.  Seventeen  is  helplessly 
inarticulate  about  all  this.  So,  if  you  would 
do  your  work  well,  you  must  do  it  unobtru- 
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sively.  The  best  answers  to  life’s  problems 
are  the  answers  given  by  those  who  have 
faced  them  themselves.  The  reference  li¬ 
brarian  should  stock  her  library  and  her 
mind  with  the  lives  of  the  good  and  great. 
Is  Seventeen  leaving  school  with  the  idea  of 
finding  a  soft  spot?  Give  him  Kellogg’s  Life 
of  Herbert  Hoover.  Does  he  think  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  be  square  in  politics?  Give 
him  the  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Is 
Seventeen  a  girl  and  is  she  ashamed  of  her 
mother  who  wears  last  year’s  hats  and  speaks 
with  a  brogue?  Stem’s  My  Mother  and  I 
may  set  her  thinking.  But  how  shall 
we  put  these  good  things  in  Seventeen’s  way? 
By  personal  suggestion,  the  bulletin  board, 
the  book  display,  the  browsing  nook?  Yes, 
all  these.  But  in  the  long  run  method  and 
organization  bring  larger  results.  Right 
here,  let  those  of  us  who  are  librarians  take 
off  our  hats  to  those  who  are  teachers. 

After  all,  it  is  the  teacher  who  sees  Seven¬ 
teen  every  day,  who  knows  his  interests,  his 
limitations,  and  his  mental  age.  The  li¬ 
brarian  and  the  teacher  working  together  are 
a  winning  combination.  Will  you  again 
pardon  the  personal  note?  In  our  school, 
there  stood  on  the  shelves  for  many  years 
nature  studies  by  Burroughs  and  Mills,  the 
humor  of  Bangs  and  Leacock,  those  in¬ 
imitable  biographies  of  Jacob  Riis  and  Mary 
Antin.  The  covers  were  unsoiled  and  the 
pages  innocent  of  thumb  marks  or  dirt. 
Meanwhile,  the  English  classes  read  Walden 
and  The  Autocrat  and  Macaulay’s  Life 
of  Samuel  Johnson.  But  one  day,  a  great 
light  broke  upon  us.  Supplementary  read¬ 
ing  should  be  pleasure  reading;  it  should  be 
related  to  the  pupil’s  psychological  develop¬ 
ment  and  personal  experience.  What  en¬ 
sued  was  nothing  less  than  a  revolution. 
List-making  became  the  obsession  of  the 
English  department  and  the  librarian.  The 
library  came  into  its  own  with  a  leap  that 
trebled  the  circulation  and  left  us  with 
empty  shelves  and  only  the  mangled  remains 
of  Riis  and  Antin  and  Bok.  In  the  same 


way,  the  social  organization  of  the  girls  of 
the  school  into  “The  Girls’  League”  has 
been  paralleled  by  organized  reading  courses. 
“Open  Doors,”  a  list  with  page  references 
and  helpful  reading  hints,  has  established 
an  amazing  voluntary  reading  record.  Girls 
who  would  have  been  too  shy  to  ask  on  their 
own  initiative  for  books  on  love  and  friend¬ 
ship  and  motherhood  have  found  the  best  in 
the  essays  of  writers  like  Margaret  Slattery 
and  Bertha  Conde  and  the  straightforward 
sincerity  of  Lowry’s  Preparing  for  Woman¬ 
hood.  In  similar  fashion,  the  preparation 
cooperatively  by  librarian  and  vocational 
director  of  lists  on  business  qualifications,  the 
value  of  an  education,  and  vocational  open¬ 
ings  has  led  to  a  steady  demand  for  pertinent 
books  and  pamphlets.  The  point  of  all  this 
is  obvious.  Organization  of  effort  and  co¬ 
operation  between  the  library  and  every 
department  of  the  school  is  absolutely 
essential  to  anything  like  effective  direction 
of  reading. 

With  the  shortening  of  the  working  day 
for  men  and  the  easing  of  household  tasks  for 
women  through  the  introduction  of  mechani¬ 
cal  conveniences,  there  has  come  upon  us  the 
problem  of  the  leisure  hour.  If  jazz  and 
movies  and  automobiles  are  the  sole  recourse 
of  Seventeen  in  search  of  relaxation  and 
pleasure  when  he  leaves  school,  there  are 
rocks  ahead.  That  education  which  makes 
of  Seventeen  simply  an  efficient  workman  is 
no  education  at  all.  The  avenues  of  escape 
from  drudgery  and  from  “treasons,  strata¬ 
gems  and  spoils”  must  be  wider  than  they 
have  been  for  you  and  me.  Not  to  many  is 
given  that  exaltation  of  spirit  which  enables 
them  to  be  Lucy  Larcoms,  composing  poetry 
to  the  music  of  the  shuttles.  But  to  Seven¬ 
teen  grown  up,  the  way  to  mental  and 
spiritual  freedom  opens  through  the  reading 
of  the  printed  page.  If  you  can  teach 
Seventeen  to  stand  on  his  own  intellectual 
legs,  you  are  educating  him  for  efficiency; 
but  if  you  add  the  joy  of  good  books,  you  are 
educating  him  for  life. 
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Jennie  M.  Constance 

SECTIONING  classes  in  freshman 
English  on  the  basis  of  ability  has 
been,  we  believe,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  exjieriments  recently  carried  on 
at  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute.  Probably 
few  institutions  of  similar  size  have  had  such 
a  problem.  As  in  most  colleges,  freshman 
English  is  required  of  all  students  seeking  a 
degree.  The  Bradley  freshmen  are  regis¬ 
tered  in  three  separate  departments  with  as 
varied  aims  and  ambitions.  They  are  the 
regular  academic  students  who  are  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  B.  A.  and  B.  S.  degrees,  the 
teacher-training  men,  specializing  in  manual 
arts  and  candidates  for  the  B.  S.  degree,  and 
the  home-economics  women,  looking  forward 
to  homemaking,  to  teaching,  or  business 
careers,  and  likewise  candidates  for  the 
B.  S.  degree. 

Even  within  these  particular  groups,  prep¬ 
aration  has  been  most  uneven.  Some 
students,  especially  those  coming  from  the 
larger  high  schools,  are  well  grounded  in  the 
fundamentals  of  grammar,  have  an  excellent 
literary  background,  can  compose  intelligible 
sentences,  and  spell  ordinary  words  correctly. 
Others,  more  likely  graduates  from  the  in¬ 
ferior  high  schools,  are  deficient  in  grammar, 
have  read  very  little,  not  infrequently  write 
phrases  instead  of  sentences,  and  cannot 
spell  with  any  degree  of  correctness.  The 
well-prepared  student  is  fortunate,  but  his 
superior  ability  is  not  necessarily  to  his  in¬ 
dividual  credit.  Likewise  the  poorly  pre¬ 
pared  student  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage, 
for  which  he  usually  cannot  be  held  strictly 
accountable.  The  case  of  these  latter 
students  is  often  truly  pitiable.  Many  tell 
us  that  during  their  four  years  in  high  school, 
they  were  required  to  write  but  two  or  three 
themes,  those  were  not  carefully  corrected, 
nor  returned  for  revision.  These  students 
were  likewise  required  to  read  few  books  and 
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these  often  without  intelligent  direction. 
Immediately  these  poorly  prepared  students 
then  felt  themselves  handicapped  and  from 
the  very  beginning  of  their  college  freshman 
English  course,  they  were  compelled  to  play 
a  most  discouraging,  if  not  a  losing  r61e. 

Previously  we  had  put  all  of  our  college 
freshman  English  students  through  the  same 
mill  and  confidently  hoped  that  by  some 
miraculous  levelling  process  they  would  all 
turn  out  careful  WTiters  and  students  of  the 
classics.  Needless  to  say,  the  results  never 
justified  our  hopes. 

Last  spring  we  determined  to  submit  no 
longer  to  the  old  hit-and-miss  system,  but 
to  assign  all  freshman  English  students  to 
classes  according  to  their  psychological  abil¬ 
ity  and  previous  preparation  in  English. 
Most  of  the  other  departments  looked  upon 
our  experiment  either  with  opposition  or 
courteous  distrust.  In  order  to  avoid  open 
hostility,  we  promised  not  to  disarrange 
the  schedule  of  any  other  department  and 
not  to  shift  any  more  students  than  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

We  decided  that  these  tests  should  be  of 
three  kinds: — First,  they  should  give  us  an 
estimate  of  the  student’s  ability  to  write 
correctly;  second,  they  should  show  the 
student’s  knowledge  of  literature;  and  third, 
they  should  reveal  his  powers  of  originality 
or  ability  to  think  in  a  straight  line. 

One  of  our  advanced  English  students 
who  is  now  teaching  English  in  one  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  city,  prepared  this  diag¬ 
nostic  test  to  determine  the  student’s  gen¬ 
eral  ability  in  English.  The  test  as  she 
prepared  it  consisted  of  eight  exercises  to  be 
answered  during  a  single  class  period  of  fifty 
minutes.  A  synopsis  of  her  tests  follows : 

Exercise  I.  Correction  of  the  grammar  of 
twenty  sentences. 

Exercise  II.  Insertion  of  the  corrected  words 
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in  the  blanks  of  ten  sentences.  Such  pairs  of 
words  as  council  and  counsel,  sit  and  set,  'principal 
and  principle,  prefaced  the  sentence  in  which  the 
designated  words  were  to  be  used. 

Exercise  III.  Improvement  of  the  sentence 
structure  of  five  sentences. 

Exercise  IV.  Determination  of  the  structure 
of  eight  sentences. 

Exercise  V.  Punctuation  and  capitalization  of 
a  paragraph. 

Exercise  VI.  Correction  of  the  misspelled 
words  in  five  sentences. 

Exercise  VII.  The  rewriting  in  correct  form 
of  a  short  business  letter. 

Exercise  VIII.  The  determination  of  the 
better  of  two  versions  of  five  fragments  of  poetry. 

This  general  test  we  gave  as  a  preliminary 
test  to  all  freshman  students,  during  their 
first  English  class  period.  We  assigned  to 
be  handed  in  at  the  next  class  period  a  two- 
hundred-word  theme  on  a  subject  of  perti¬ 
nent  interest.  That  class  period  we  gave 
over  to  the  psychological  department  for 
the  giving  of  Thurstone’s  Psychological 
Examination  for  High  School  Seniors  and 
College  Freshmen.  Then  followed  general 
tests  in  spelling,  in  the  use  of  verb  tenses  and 
participles,  the  formation  of  plural  nouns 
and  the  possessives  of  irregular  and  plural 
nouns,  some  supplementary  tests  in  gram¬ 
mar  and  sentence  structure,  and  a  general 
test  on  common  literary  allusions  and  proper 
names.  Though  our  test  material  and 
arrangement  were  original,  we  followed  in 
these  supplementary  tests  the  general  sub¬ 
stance  contained  in  such  tests  as  those  given 
by  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Each 
student  also  wrote  an  impromptu  theme 
during  one  of  the  class  periods,  and  w^as  re¬ 
quired  to  prepare  a  four-minute  speech  on  a 
current  event  topic.  The  tests  were  brought 
to  a  close  with  the  following  questions: — 

1.  What  classics  did  you  read  during  your 

fourth  year  in  high  school? 

2.  What  books  did  you  read  outside  of  class  last 

year? 

3.  What  magazines  do  you  read? 

4.  What  work  in  English  do  you  feel  you  most 

need? 

The  instructors  in  the  English  department 


made  out  for  every  student  a  card  bearing 
the  results  of  each  test.  The  instructor 
then  from  all  these  marks  made  out  for  each 
student  a  composite  mark  in  English,  indi¬ 
cating  as  closely  as  possible  his  judgment  of 
the  ability  of  that  student. 

The  cards  bearing  the  composite  English 
marks  were  turned  over  to  the  psychology 
department.  These  English  marks  were 
translated  to  a  numerical  basis  corresponding 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  range  for  the  Thur- 
stone  Examination,  but  so  arranged  as  to 
give  the  English  scores  relatively  more 
weight  than  the  psychological  scores  in  the 
combination.  Each  student  was  then  given 
a  composite  score  which  was  the  combined 
numerical  scores  of  the  English  and  psycho¬ 
logical  tests. 

On  the  basis  of  these  combined  scores,  the 
freshmen  were  divided  into  three  groups — 
the  middle  fifty  per  cent,  the  low  tw^enty- 
five  per  cent,  and  the  high  twenty-five  per 
cent.  The  lists  were  then  submitted  to 
each  instructor  in  the  English  department 
with  the  request  that  any  student  obviously 
misplaced  as  a  result  of  the  combined  score 
be  changed  to  the  group  which  the  instructor 
thought  best  suited  the  needs  of  that  partic¬ 
ular  student.  Leaving  the  final  decision 
to  the  English  department  seemed  wise,  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  difficulty  of  placing 
any  student  in  an  obviously  wrong  group,  in 
case  his  psychological  score  showed  great 
variance  from  his  English  score.  Of  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty  names  submitted  to  the 
English  department,  instructors  requested 
the  change  of  only  three  or  four  students 
from  the  group  to  which  they  had  been  as¬ 
signed  on  the  basis  of  combined  English  and 
psychological  scores.  The  results  thus  in¬ 
dicated  a  very  high  correspondence  between 
the  English  and  the  psychological  ratings. 

The  actual  division  of  the  students  into 
classes  constituted  the  next  problem.  First 
of  all,  to  all  students  assigned  to  the  lowest- 
fourth  division  were  written  individual  notes 
urging  them  to  attend  an  opportunity  class, 
offering  fundamental  work  in  grammar  and 
sentence  structure.  The  response  was 
hearty  and  spontaneous;  practically  all  the 
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lowest-fourth-division  students  regularly  at¬ 
tended  the  class.  Just  as  soon  as  they 
demonstrated  by  class  work  and  tests  their 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  English,  they 
were  allowed  to  drop  the  course.  Mean¬ 
while  all  of  these  students  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  with  their  regular  fresh¬ 
man  English  work. 

Otherwise  the  exigencies  of  the  college 
program  largely  dictated  our  method  of  class 
division.  Two  freshman  English  classes  had 
been  scheduled  for  the  fourth  hour  in  the 
morning.  Into  English  11 A  were  put  those 
students  assigned  to  the  class  of  that  hour 
— students  who  had  been  ranked  in  the  upper 
two-fourths  divisions.  Into  English  llB 
were  put  those  students  who  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  lower  two-fourths  divisions. 
The  same  method  of  procedure  we  were  able 
to  follow  for  the  classes  meeting  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  periods.  Fortunately, 
during  the  fifth  hour  when  three  classes  had 
been  scheduled,  an  almost  ideal  arrangement 
seemed  possible.  Into  one  division  we  put 
the  students  of  the  lowest  fourth;  into  an¬ 
other,  the  students  of  the  two  middle  fourths, 
and  into  the  third  class,  the  students  of  the 
highest  fourth. 

The  department  endeavored  to  cause  as 
little  friction  as  possible  in  the  making  of 
these  final  divisions.  The  instructors  ex¬ 
plained  carefully  to  their  students  that  they 
were  assigned  to  a  particular  English  division 
because  their  English  and  psychological  tests 
seemed  to  indicate  that  they  needed  the 
work  which  had  been  planned  for  the  group 
of  which  they  were  now  a  part.  The  in¬ 
structors  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  no 
particular  praise  or  blame  was  attached  to 
any  one  person’s  placement,  which  de¬ 
pended  largely  upon  his  previous  prepara¬ 
tion  in  English.  He  might,  for  instance, 
have  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  good  liter¬ 
ary  background  but  unfortunate  in  his  in¬ 
ability  to  write  clear,  correct  sentences. 
His  course  with  this  special  group  would 
thus  stress  for  a  while  sentence  structure. 

So  tactfully  was  this  class  division  man¬ 
aged,  that  the  head  of  our  English  depart¬ 
ment  received  complaints  from  only  three 


students.  Two  students  felt  that  they  were 
capable  of  doing  the  work  of  higher  divi¬ 
sions.  These  students  were  given  a  trial 
of  two  weeks  in  which  to  prove  their  su¬ 
perior  ability.  The  young  woman  at  the 
end  of  the  period  was  assigned  to  the  higher 
group.  The  young  man  after  the  trial  in¬ 
formed  his  instructor  that  he  believed  that 
he  was  placed  rightly  after  all,  and  con¬ 
sidered  a  change  unwise.  A  second  young 
man,  who  had  been  out  of  school  for  years 
and  was  looking  toward  journalistic  work, 
requested  to  be  assigned  to  the  lowest  divi¬ 
sion.  After  about  six  weeks  there,  his  in¬ 
structor,  considering  his  review  of  the 
fundamentals  complete,  recommended  his 
return  to  the  high  division. 

The  class  divisions  now  having  been  made 
as  satisfactorily  as  possible,  the  next  prob¬ 
lem  was  the  adaptation  of  courses.  A 
course  of  study  for  the  average  college 
freshman  English  student  was  submitted  to 
each  instructor  with  the  request  that  if  he 
were  teaching  average  students,  he  follow 
this  course  outlined  as  closely  as  possible; 
if  he  were  teaching  advanced  students  that 
he  add  judiciously  to  the  work  assigned  and 
lay  some  stress  upon  the  stylistic  qualities 
of  writing;  if  he  were  teaching  the  lowest 
divisions  of  students,  that  he  stress  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  English,  choose  classics  partic¬ 
ularly  suited  to  the  needs  of  his  students  as 
revealed  by  the  reading  data  secured  on  the 
last  day  of  the  tests,  and  that  as  far  as 
possible  he  bring  his  students  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age  requirements. 

A  questionnaire  sent  to  the  instructors  of 
the  English  department  showed  their  hearty 
indorsement:  One  instructor  wrote: 

I  consider  the  division  of  students  according  to 
their  English  training  and  psychological  ability 
unquestionably  a  success.  I  make  this  answer 
fully  conscious  of  the  old  argument  that  the  poor 
student  needs  the  stimulus  of  the  better  student. 
.  .  .  I  feel  that  with  my  section  of  highly 

rated  students  I  gave  the  best  course  of  freshman 
composition  I  have  ever  given. 

A  second  instructor  wrote: 

Much  more  can  thus  be  done  for  the  superior 
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student.  The  inferior  student  possibly  loses 
some  stimulation  from  contact  with  his  superior, 
but  other  advantages  I  believe  offset  this  loss. 

A  third  instructor  wrote : 

The  class  was  much  easier  to  handle  than  one 
In  which  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
best  and  the  poorest  students.  Brilliant  students 
did  not  have  to  endure  boring  repetitions  and 
waste  their  time  listening  to  half-attempts  at 
recitations  by  the  poorer  students.  Weak  stu¬ 
dents,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  kept  contin¬ 
ually  conscious  that  they  were  in  glaring  contrast 
to  strong  students;  they  were  now  among  students 
of  about  their  own  caliber  and  felt  equal  to  main¬ 
taining  their  own  part  in  class  work.  Study  was 
considered  more  worth  while  when  they  knew 
that  they  were  to  compete  in  the  class  room  with 
students  of  their  own  rank. 

When  we  began  working  with  this  plan,  we 
wondered  whether  there  would  be  some  resent¬ 
ment  by  certain  students  because  of  the  class  in 
which  they  were  placed.  In  speaking  with  var¬ 
ious  students,  we  have  asked  them  about  this 
matter.  Not  a  student  admitted  he  had  felt 
any  sensitiveness  or  resentfulness  because  of  being 
placed  in  one  of  the  lower  classes.  They  all 
seemed  to  agree  that  the  tests  had  been  thorough 
and  fair  and  that  they  judged  the  faculty  knew 
what  they  were  about  when  they  divided  the 
classes.  Most  of  them  said  they  were  glad  to 
find  themselves  in  the  group  they  were  in,  because 
they  felt  the  others  were  of  their  own  training  and 
ability.  As  one  student  said,  “I  came  to  college 
to  get  all  I  could  out  of  it;  I  told  my  instructors 
what  I  needed  most  in  English,  and  I  naturally 
concluded  that  I  had  been  placed  in  the  class 
where  I  could  get  that  work.” 

Individual  students  who  were  asked  for 
their  opinion  concerning  the  success  of  the 
present  method  of  the  division  of  freshman 
English  classes  with  one  accord  praised  the 
system.  The  only  objection  made  was  that 
the  students  were  not  thus  allowed  to  choose 
their  own  instructors.  The  student  mak¬ 
ing  this  objection,  however,  added  candidly 
that  probably  freshmen  were  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion,  anyway,  before  enrollment,  to  judge 
their  instructors. 


Despite  the  measured  success  of  our  efforts 
this  year,  we  are  not  blind  to  our  mistakes. 
Next  year  we  shall  shorten  the  test  period  so 
that  even  with  the  psychological  test  the  ex¬ 
amination  period  will  not  exceed  two  weeks. 
We  shall  arrange  our  tests  in  order  to  avoid 
any  overlapping  of  material,  and  we  shall 
likewise  reduce  the  writing  of  the  students 
to  the  minimum.  We  shall  make  every 
effort  to  have  all  freshman  English  classes 
recite  during  three  periods — those  periods 
to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  college.  We  shall  plan 
to  have  three  freshman  English  classes  in 
session  during  each  of  these  periods.  We 
shall  thus  be  able  to  transfer  to  lower  divi¬ 
sions  poor  students  whose  work  does  not 
show  the  requisite  progress,  and  to  promote 
to  higher  divisions  the  students  whose  work 
is  of  a  superior  quality. 

We  shall  also  endeavor  to  assign  to  each 
division  the  instructor  best  suited  to  teach 
that  group  of  students.  For  instance.  Miss  A., 
who  possesses  a  remarkable  literary  back¬ 
ground  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  clas¬ 
sics,  can  perhaps  best  interest  and  instruct 
the  students  who  are  capable  of  doing  ad¬ 
vanced  composition  work.  Mr.  B.,  who  prides 
himself  upon  his  logic  and  ability  to  make 
people  think,  can  perhaps  best  instruct  the 
group  deficient  in  those  qualities.  Miss  D., 
who  has  had  wide  experience  with  high 
school  students  and  is  an  expert  teacher  of 
grammar,  can  have  perhaps  best  success  with 
the  group  requiring  a  thorough  review  of  the 
fundamentals. 

After  we  have  made  these  improvements 
next  year,  we  shall  seek  earnestly  to  correct 
our  mistakes  of  the  year  before.  Mean¬ 
while  we  do  not  claim  to  have  done  anything 
unusual  either  in  the  content  or  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  our  freshman  tests.  We  do 
hope,  however,  that  our  rather  varied 
experience  may  prove  helpful  to  others 
and  that  the  results  of  our  experiment 
may  lend  encouragement  to  similar  ef¬ 
forts. 


EDITORIALS 


The  Assault 
Upon  California’s 
Public  Schools 


Under  this  caption  the 
Sierra  Educational  News 
very  accurately  describes 
certain  occurrences  in  the 


state  of  California  last  year.  In  practically 
every  issue  after  the  Governor  began  the 
assault  in  his  budget  message  in  February, 
this  organ  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association 
valiantly  strove  to  repel  all  attacks  and 
furnished  the  public  with  a  current  report 
of  every  manoeuver.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
such  a  gallant  defense  should  have  been 
crushed  by  political  forces  that  could  not  be 
resisted,  but  the  California  educators  can 
at  least  congratulate  themselves  that  at  no 
time  was  an  advantage  gained  by  the  enemy 
through  lack  of  vigilance,  and  it  should  be 
noted  that  a  similar  warfare  has  been  going 
on  throughout  the  entire  country. 

While  education  suffered  more  serious  dis¬ 


aster  in  California  than  elsewhere,  few  states 
have  escaped  unscathed.  A  universal  con¬ 
spiracy  seems  to  have  existed,  and  a  general 
attack  has  been  made  upon  the  support  and 
administration  of  public  education.  When¬ 
ever  it  has  been  possible,  the  reactionary 
forces  of  society  have  made  a  violent  assault 
upon  the  educational  functions  of  the  state, 
and  wherever  a  board  or  an  individual  has 


undertaken  to  offer  resistance,  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  destroy  such  hardy  defenders. 
As  the  National  Education  Association 


pointed  out,  there  has  been  a  general  attempt 
at  the  “sniping”  of  educational  leaders. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  was  sacrificed  to  the 


reactionaries  and  the  group  seeking  to  evade 
their  just  and  equitable  share  of  taxation. 
The  state  head  in  Iowa  was  defeated  by  a 
candidate  who  pledged  economy  in  school 
matters,  and  promised  to  stop  the  building  of 
well-equipped  consolidated  schools.  A  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  Connecticut  legis¬ 
lature  to  abolish  the  commissionership  of 
education.  Fortunately  it  was  defeated,  as 


was  also  a  proposal  to  dispose  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  New  Jersey,  but  the 
abolition  of  a  corresponding  body  in  Wis¬ 
consin  was  actually  effected.  Single  and 
corporate  authorities  made  their  onsets  felt 
in  numerous  other  states,  and  an  influential 
foundation  vigorously  attacked  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  public  education  in  general. 

California’s  sufferings  in  this  critical  year 
were  most  severe,  and,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
advancement  and  high  degree  of  efficiency 
which  were  evident  in  that  state,  were  dis¬ 
couraging  and  almost  demoralizing.  The 
teacher  training  institutions  were  crippled 
just  at  a  time  when  increasing  population 
and  higher  standards  were  making  heavy  de¬ 
mands  for  more  and  better  teachers.  Pro¬ 
vision  for  rehabilitation,  Americanization, 
training  of  the  deaf  and  blind,  and  other 
forms  of  special  education,  was  almost  wiped 
out.  The  necessary  elementary  text-books 
as  required  by  the  state  constitution  were 
denied  to  the  children,  and  no  appropriation 
was  made  to  publish  the  school  laws  of  the 
state.  Unsupported  charges  of  extrava¬ 
gance  and  political  manipulation  were  made 
against  the  State  Superintendent  and  the 
State  Teachers’  Association,  and  everything 
possible  was  said  to  discredit  the  former. 

Happily  the  forces  of  education  were 
neither  daunted  nor  divided.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  year  they  replied  officially  to 
the  attacks  that  had  been  made  upon  the 
public  schools,  their  officials,  administrators, 
and  teachers.  Besides  describing  the  actual 
situation,  they  declared:  “Fortunate  indeed 
are  the  children,  parents,  and  teachers  of 
California  that  they  have  in  a  crisis  like  the 
present,  a  leader  with  the  intelligence,  ability, 
wisdom,  and  courage  of  Hon.  Will  C.  Wood, 
to  carry  forward  the  banner  of  truth  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  public  school.”  Nor  have  the 
friends  of  education  in  general  failed  in  their 
duty.  There  has  never  been  a  greater  con¬ 
cert  of  action  and  solidarity  of  purpose  in 
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that  state  which  has  up  to  the  present  set 
such  high  standards  and  made  such  a  splen¬ 
did  record  in  educational  progress.  The 
very  criticism  of  the  public  schools  and 
the  educational  system  has  itself  proved  a 
challenge.  The  people  have  set  to  work 
studying  and  investigating  their  schools,  and 
the  greatly  increased  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  upon  the  part  of  all  have  produced 
a  marked  step  forward  in  education.  This, 
too,  has  awakened  all  the  people  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  the 
only  true  economy  consists  not  in  withhold¬ 
ing  expenditures,  but  in  spending  greater 
sums  more  wisely.  Thus  out  of  adversity 
has  sprung  redoubled  effort,  and  California 
has  once  more  afforded  an  example  of  edu¬ 
cational  tenacity  to  the  country. 


being  done  to  adjust  and  diflFerentiate  the 
course  for  each  individual  child,  to  avoid  con¬ 
gestion  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of 
retarded  pupils  in  the  lower  grades,  to  keep 
the  slow  child  from  being  discouraged,  and  to 
enable  the  bright  child  to  be  pushed  along 
as  fast  as  he  reasonably  can  be. 

Besides  these  differentiations  in  course,  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  enormous 
outlay  for  new  types  of  schools  intended 
for  special  groups  of  children.  Progressive 
school  systems,  besides  providing  for  the 
subnormal  and  the  specially  gifted,  now 
furnish  training  for  epileptic,  crippled,  deaf, 
blind,  defective  in  speech,  refractory,  in¬ 
corrigible,  over-age,  and  non-English  speak¬ 
ing  pupils;  they  have  established  supple¬ 
mentary  work  for  pupils  who  are  old  enough 
for  the  high  school  but  have  not  been  able  to 


After  all,  it  is  not  remark- 
able  that  these  general 
E“ipeSres?  attacks  upon  educational 
costs  have  arisen.  Some 
of  them  may  even  be  sincerely  made.  It  is 
difficult  for  those  educated  a  generation  ago 
to  understand  what  has  been  going  on. 
People  outside  the  field  of  education  visualize 
its  functions  as  if  they  were  still  practically 
the  same  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago, 
whereas  the  best  practice  shows  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution  in  organization,  adminis¬ 
tration,  content,  and  method  during  that 
period. 

We  have  come  to  hold  that  every  one 


complete  the  elementary  school,  for  ele¬ 
mentary  children  who  need  extra  help,  and 
for  vacation  study;  and  have  organized  adult 
instruction,  evening  schools,  continuation 
work,  visual  instruction,  Americanization 
teaching,  trade  schools,  and  a  great  variety 
of  vocational  opportunities.  Likewise,  the 
upper  grades,  seventh  and  eighth,  have  been 
reorganized  upon  a  departmental  basis,  or, 
being  grouped  with  the  ninth  grade  in  a 
junior  high  school,  where  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  courses  are  offered,  they  have  not 
only  bridged  the  gap  into  the  high  school 
but  have  furnished  the  means  for  vocational 
guidance. 


should  be  offered  the  training  that  will  best 
suit  his  educational  needs.  “All  the  schools 
for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people”  is  the 
watchword  of  the  hour.  Because  of  the 
primitive  instinct  of  pity,  we  have  for  some 
time  been  providing  in  the  school  systems  for 
all  types  of  defectives,  delinquents,  and 
dependents,  and  we  are  slowly  beginning  to 
furnish  opportunities  for  the  gifted  and 
supernormal  children,  who  are  bound  to 
furnish  our  democracy  with  its  leadership. 
If  one  appreciates  what  is  implied  by  the 
types  of  educational  organization  and  meth¬ 
ods  initiated  at  Batavia,  Pueblo,  Cambridge, 
Portland,  Santa  Barbara,  Baltimore,  and 
Newton,  he  can  understand  how  much  is 


An  even  more  noteworthy  advance,  requir¬ 
ing  still  larger  expenditures,  is  the  tendency 
during  the  past  decade  to  develop  tentative 
standards  to  measure  mentality,  school 
achievement,  and  finances  in  quantitative 
units.  Out  of  this  have  arisen  the  various 
intelligence  tests  for  individuals  and  groups, 
educational  scales  and  tests  for  different 
school  subjects,  and  standards  for  city  school 
expenses,  uniform  accounting,  and  other 
forms  of  efficiency.  These  measurements 
are  only  a  beginning  of  what  is  bound  to 
come,  but  they  bid  fair  to  revolutionize 
educational  practice  from  center  to  circum¬ 
ference.  Already  they  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  various  efficiency  depart- 
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ments  in  the  school  system — ^bureaus  of 
measurements,  divisions  of  records,  clinical 
psychologists,  laboratories  of  educational 
investigation — and  many  more  are  sure  to 
arise  in  the  future. 

To  these  must  be  added  also  the  modern¬ 
ized  department  of  attendance,  through 
which  is  assured  the  leavening  influence  of 
education  for  all  children,  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  department  of  health  supervision, 
which  provides  that  children  be  kept  in 
condition  to  secure  the  maximum  value  from 
their  instruction.  Divisions  of  business, 
school  buildings  and  grounds,  and  school 
property  also  add  to  the  eflBciency  and  to  the 
expense.  Some  of  these  have  not  yet  been 
fully  tested,  but  we  must  try  out  new  meth¬ 
ods  that  seem  good,  that  we  may  retain  those 
which  prove  themselves  and  reject  the 
others. 

All  this  expansion,  enrichment,  investi¬ 
gation,  and  scientific  management  costs 
money  in  vast  sums.  Our  school  bill  has 
been  multiplied  many  times  over  what  it  was 
a  generation  ago,  but  the  efficiency  and 
extent  of  our  education  have  been  increased 
a  thousand-fold.  And  both  must  continue 
to  increase,  the  one  in  arithmetic  progression 
and  the  other  in  geometric.  We  dare  not 
relax  our  efforts,  if  we  are  to  be  true  to 
American  ideals.  In  this  country  we  have 
started  a  policy  that  is  absolutely  unique  in 
the  history  of  civilization,  and  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  to  every  one  all  the  training  of 
whatever  kind  he  can  possibly  absorb.  We 
have  done  this  deliberately,  in  the  belief  that 
it  will  not  only  produce  the  most  perfect 
development  of  the  individual,  but  will  best 
promote  the  welfare  of  society  by  enabling 
it  to  secure  the  benefit  of  all  its  genius. 
Every  man  and  woman  of  intelligence  and 
integrity,  who  has  ever  seriously  studied  the 
matter,  realizes  perfectly  that  we  should 
continue  to  minister  to  these  wide  com¬ 
munity  needs  and  procure  competent  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers  and  teachers,  and  that 
for  this  we  shall  need  far  larger  financial  sup¬ 
port  than  for  the  old  hit-or-miss  school 
system.  Having puC^ur  hand  to  the  plow, 
we  of  America  will  not  turn  back. 


The  Democratic 
Basis  of 
Physical 
Education 


education. 


One  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  the  times  is  the 
steadily  increasing  at¬ 
tention  that  is  being  paid 
to  the  physical  side  of 
The  boards  of  education  in  all 
centers  of  any  size  are  spending  substantial 
sums  for  medical  inspection,  health  edu¬ 
cation,  and  physical  training,  and  in  the 
legislative  sessions  of  the  various  states  there 
is  now  under  consideration  a  mass  of  bills 
calculated  to  make  such  features  permissible 
in  school  systems  or  to  force  backward  com¬ 
munities  into  line.  As  a  result  of  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  draft,  large  Federal  appropri¬ 
ations  for  similar  purposes  have  already 
been  made,  and  the  Education  Bill  proposed 
in  Congress  has  from  the  beginning  empha¬ 
sized  the  necessity  for  improving  the  physical 
condition  of  our  youth.  In  consequence, 
ample  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums  have 
been  provided,  and  sanitation  and  hygiene 
have  been  greatly  advanced  through  modern 
school  architecture,  furniture,  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Full-time  physicians,  oral  hygienists, 
nurses,  heart  and  lung  specialists,  and  nu¬ 
tritionists  have  all  been  introduced  in  the 
cities,  and  the  villages  and  rural  communi¬ 
ties  are  coming  to  make  such  aid  possible 
through  consolidation  or  union  with  other 
districts. 

The  secret  of  this  interest  and  improve¬ 
ment  rests  in  the  dawning  recognition  of  the 
interaction  of  body  and  mind.  It  is  now 
being  realized  that  the  physical  development 
and  well-being  of  the  child  condition  his 
entire  intellectual  life.  The  progressive 
school  administrator  finds  a  knowledge  of 
ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  physiology, 
and  hygiene  of  quite  as  much  value  as  pro¬ 
found  learning  in  mathematics,  languages, 
or  history.  School  boards  have  come  to 
know  that  the  capacity  of  a  teacher  to 
discipline  (formerly  spelt  with  a  big  D)  is 
closely  bound  up  with  her  ability  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  symptoms  of  fatigue,  poor  vision, 
obstructed  hearing,  incipient  chorea,  and 
inadequate  nourishment.  And  even  the 
thrifty  public  is  coming  to  see  why  it  is  as 
much  the  function  of  the  school  to  keep  the 
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eyes  of  the  children  in  good  condition  as  it 
is  to  teach  them  to  read,  and  to  give  careful 
attention  to  exercise  and  digestion  as  it  is  to 
train  them  in  history  and  science. 

This  growing  concern  about  the  physical 
welfare  of  our  pupils,  like  that  about  the 
intellectual,  would  seem  to  grow  out  of  our 
democratic  ideals  in  education.  While  there 
are  probably  but  few  people  now  who  would 
maintain  that  democracy  implies  the  same 
training  for  all,  nothing  is  more  fundament¬ 
ally  American  than  belief  in  equality  of 
educational  opportunity.  Only  a  hare¬ 
brained  radical  would  maintain  that  real 
equality  has  failed  as  long  as  any  differences 
in  mental  and  physical  ability  are  recognized 
by  different  sorts  of  education,  but  certainly, 
if  the  democratic  ideal  is  to  prevail,  we  must 
endeavor  to  enable  every  child  to  make  the 
most  of  his  native  endowment  and  to  secure 
just  as  much  education  as  he  is  capable  of 
consuming.  And  because  the  physical  and 
intellectual  are  now  recognized  as  mutually 
dependent,  it  has  gradually  become  obvious 
that,  unless  each  pupil  is  put  in  the  best 
bodily  condition  possible  for  him,  we  are  not 
giving  him  a  fair  educational  opportunity 
and  have  fallen  short  of  our  democratic 
principles. 


The  Soviet  and  the 
Olympic  Games 


All  this  reminds  us  of  the 
recent  demand  in  soviet 
Russia  that  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  should  give  serious  attention 
to  the  physical  development  of  its  youth. 
The  expression  of  such  a  national  need, 
strange  to  say,  seems  not  to  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  claims  of  democracy  or 
even  the  desire  to  heighten  vitality  and 
virility  for  their  own  sake,  but  by  the  hope 
of  being  fitted  to  compete  with  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  the  Olympic  games.  The 
ground  for  this  interest  is  not  so  much  demo¬ 
cratic  and  national  as  it  is  athletic  and  inter¬ 
national. 

It  looks  as  if  in  this  movement  the  bolshe- 
vists  were  displaying  more  wisdom  than  we 
are  wont  to  give  them  credit  for  possessing. 
While  no  one  would  accuse  the  adherents  of 
Lenine  and  Trotzky  of  an  excess  of  back¬ 


ground,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  a  3 

depth  of  subtlety  may  somewhat  atone  for 
lack  of  knowledge.  They  may  be  repeating 
the  experience  of  the  ancient  Greeks  without  ! 

being  acquainted  with  their  history.  The  3 

various  states  of  Hellas,  separated  as  they 
were  by  topography  and  divergence  of  inter-  ' 

est,  never  came  together,  except  to  repel  a 
mutual  foe  or  join  in  the  athletic  contests  of 
Olympia.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  Greek 
nation  occurred  during  the  Persian  wars,  and 
the  soviet  government  has  similarly  been 
held  together  by  opposition  and  invasion 
from  without.  If  this  parallel  has  un¬ 
consciously  been  fulfilled,  may  not  the  other? 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  recognition 
from  other  nations  that  Russia  has  thus  far 
failed  to  acquire  by  her  political  conduct 
and  diplomacy,  she  may  gradually  secure 
through  participation  in  this  world  athletic 
meet.  Thus  again  would  education  prove 
more  powerful  than  propaganda,  and 
friendly  rivalry  than  the  combat  of  war. 


High  School 
Fraternities  and 
Democracy 


Another  indication  of  the 
developing  ideal  of  de¬ 
mocracy  is  seen  in  the 
number  of  bills  in  the 
legislatures  undertaking  to  prohibit  Greek 
letter  fraternities  or  secret  organizations  in 
high  schools.  Clearly  democracy  should 
find  expression  in  the  social  relations  of  the 
pupils,  as  well  as  in  the  organization  or 
curriculum  of  our  public  schools.  It  would 
seem  almost  axiomatic  to  say  that  all  cliques, 
fraternities,  and  snobbishness  have  no  place 
in  democracy’s  high  school.  But  it  is  only 
too  evident  that  societies  of  this  kind  do 
exist  in  our  high  schools,  and  constitute  a 
most  diflBcult  problem.  These  organizations 
are  part  of  the  attempt  to  ape  college  life 
that  has  been  countenanced  or  encouraged  in 
many  high  schools.  In  one  sense  they 
belong  in  the  same  category  with  “baccalau¬ 
reate  sermons,”  “freshman”  and  “sopho¬ 
more”  classes,  junior  “proms,”  and  other 
cheap  imitations  of  the  college,  but  they  are 
productive  of  a  range  of  far  more  serious 
abuses.  Opinions  differ  concerning  the 
general  value  of  fraternities  in  college,  but 
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there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  high  school  community.  He  could  not  play  on  any 
they  generally  lead  to  lowered  scholarship  school  team,  or  become  a  candidate  for  oflBce 
and  infractions  of  discipline.  Their  mem-  or  a  member  of  any  club  or  other  school 
bers  are  often  concerned  in  immorality,  and  organization.  Members  of  the  fraternities 
not  infrequently  the  fraternity  breeds  dis-  were  also  denied  consideration  for  any  prize 
loyalty  to  the  school.  medal,  or  scholarship  within  the  gift  of  the 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  such  school  and  no  exceptions  to  the  rule  were 
undemocratic  organizations  can  ever  be  permitted.  Thus,  without  anything  spec- 
legislated  out  of  existence.  Most  attempts  tacular  in  the  campaign,  the  students  were 
to  get  rid  of  them  by  statute  have  proved  made  to  feel  that  fraternities  were  outside 
abortive  and  unsatisfactory.  There  prove  the  pale  of  democracy,  and  the  youthful 
to  be  too  many  ways  of  beating  the  game.  snobs  were  eventually  dispersed. 

If  “Greek  letter”  fraternities  are  specified  as 


illegal  in  high  schools,  the  members  designate 
their  organizations  by  some  other  name.  If 
the  law  abolishes  all  secret  societies  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  high  school  pupils,  they 
take  in  one  or  two  members  from  outside, 
who  may  carefully  keep  away  from  the  meet¬ 
ings.  Or,  if  each  pupil  is  asked  at  a  stated 
time  whether  he  belongs  to  a  fraternity, 
he  resigns  just  before  such  a  census  is  taken 
and  rejoins  immediately  afterward.  Much 
of  the  trouble,  too,  is  made  by  weak-minded 
parents,  who  permit  their  children  to  join 
these  societies  and  often  help  them  to  outwit 
the  school  authorities.  It  is  difficult  indeed 
to  legislate  high  school  pupils  into  being 
democratic,  when  their  parents  themselves 
have  no  ideals  or  strength  of  character. 

Apparently  the  sentiment  of  democracy 
must  be  developed.  It  hardly  seems  pos¬ 
sible  or  desirable  to  force  it  by  legislation. 
If  the  community  is  not  in  sympathy,  it  can 
scarcely  be  created  by  state  requirement. 
Occasionally  a  high  school  principal  is  found, 
like  Fosdick  of  Buffalo,  who  can  handle  the 
situation  through  his  individual  influence, 
but  more  often  these  offences  against  de¬ 
mocracy  have  been  terminated  by  the  use  of 
strategy  and  general  faculty  action.  In 
several  instances  the  proper  sentiment  has 
been  created,  even  when  the  fraternities 
seemed  firmly  entrenched.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  each  case  by  making  the  offenders 
outlaws  by  virtue  of  their  hostility  to  the 
democracy  of  the  school.  Any  one  wearing 
a  fraternity  pin  or  otherwise  known  to  be  a 
member  was  excluded  from  all  school  honors. 
He  was  held  to  be  outside  the  scholastic 


A  Pathetic  Fiction  The  newspapers  and 
popular  journals  have  of 
late  been  enjoying  a  perfect  orgy  of  mingled 
pathos  and  triumph  over  the  case  of  one 
William  James  Sidis.  Voung  Sidis  was  the 
son  of  a  brilliant  psychiatrist,  and  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  entered  college  at  eleven  and 
shown  himself  a  mathematical  genius.  Now 
at  twenty-six  he  has  become  a  mere  cog  in  an 
office  mechanism  and  refuses  to  engage  in 
any  work  requiring  will  power.  “There, 
what  did  we  tell  you,”  they  cry;  “that’s 
what  always  happens  to  precocity  and  the 
attempt  to  speed  youth  beyond  the  normal 
rate  of  school  progress!” 

It  may  seem  ruthless  to  ruin  a  tale  with 
so  sound  a  moral.  But,  allowing  that  all  the 
details  are  correct,  there  are  plenty  of  pos¬ 
sible  explanations  of  the  facts  that  do  not 
require  such  a  wholesale  indictment  of  genius 
or  of  the  effort  of  a  trained  parent  to  improve 
on  the  mass  education  and  unselected  group¬ 
ing  of  our  schools.  It  may  be  that  the  young 
man  is  exhibiting  a  mild  emotional  insta¬ 
bility,  like  some  who  have  never  had  ability 
enough  to  go  to  college,  or,  what  is  just  as 
likely,  that  he  has  fallen,  as  many  ordinary 
individuals  do,  into  a  work  for  which  he  is 
not  adapted,  or  for  which  he  is  overeducated. 
His  case,  like  that  of  all  misfits,  is  sad, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  friends  or  scientists 
will  make  some  attempt  to  analyze  and 
relieve  it,  and  not  be  satisfied  with  a  tra¬ 
ditional  solution.  If  John  Stewart  Mill — 
the  champion  “freak”  of  history — had  be¬ 
come  a  trolley-car  conductor  or  a  street 
vendor  of  mechanical  toys,  we  have  little 
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doubt  but  that  he  would  have  made  as  poor 
a  showing  as  the  young  American.  And 
what  would  have  been  the  prospects  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gildersleeve  as  a  bank-clerk  or  of 
President  Coolidge  as  a  barber? 

Certainly  it  is  not  by  any  means  true  that 
a  brilliant  boy  will  atone  for  his  precocity  by 
dullness  in  later  life.  All  information  that 
we  have  at  hand  indicates  that  quite  the 
contrary  is  true.  Our  data  concerning  the 
comparative  intelligence  of  an  individual 
early  and  late  in  life  is  as  yet  very  limited, 
but  all  that  we  have  acquired  goes  to  show 
that  one  who  leads  in  boyhood  will  have  the 
same  relative  standing  in  youth.  There  is 
no  indication  of  a  law  of  compensation 
whereby  brilliance  vanishes  with  age  or  dull¬ 
ness  eventually  sheds  its  Cinderella  garb 
and  dazzles  us. 

Moreover,  our  public  schools  have  so  long 
worshipped  the  average  as  a  symbol  of 
democracy  that  we  have  quite  forgotten 
that  there  are  numerous  children  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  intellectual  traditions  in  every 
community  that  we  are  holding  down  to  the 
normal  pace.  While  we  have  been  improv¬ 
ing  our  educational  practice,  the  bright  child 
is  still  the  one  most  sinned  against.  Our 
schools  are  now  trying  to  do  everything 
possible  for  each  grade  of  subnormality,  but 
we  have  scarcely  begun  to  consider  the 
supernormal.  And  while  they  do  not  excite 
as  much  comment  as  they  did,  the  race  of 
prodigies  has  by  no  means  ended  with  the 
little  group  that  came  into  public  notice  some 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  are  constantly 


appearing,  and  would  be  found  in  larger 
numbers  if  they  were  not  held  to  the  dead 
level  of  the  average  school  system. 

It  is,  of  course,  likely  that  children  of  this 
sort  will  suffer  socially,  when  they  are  put 
too  far  ahead  of  those  of  the  same  age.  They 
are  likely  to  find  their  play  companions  two 
or  three  school  grades  below  that  in  which 
they  are  placed,  and  to  be  isolated  from  the 
social  interests  of  their  own  class-mates.  But 
this  dilemma  can  be  obviated.  We  can 
establish  special  schools  for  the  super¬ 
normal,  where  all  will  find  fellow  pupils  of 
their  own  age  and  interests,  or  we  can  hold 
the  brilliant  pupils  in  the  same  grade  with 
the  plodders  but  require  them  to  do 
more  work.  Thus  they  will  be  wisely  stimu¬ 
lated  and  secure  better  drill  and  more 
thoroughness  than  the  less  gifted,  without 
premature  promotion. 

At  any  rate,  we  can  at  the  present  time 
scarcely  blame  the  fathers  of  brilliant  sons 
for  seeking  more  intensive  and  rapid  progress 
for  their  offspring,  and  we  cannot  charge 
the  methods  of  enlightened  parents  with 
causing  the  later  failures  of  the  children. 
Away  with  such  traditional  conceptions 
and  such  shifting  of  responsibility!  The 
cases  of  unsuccessful  genius  are  always  most 
pathetic,  but  jumping  to  popular  and 
fictitious  conclusions  concerning  them  will 
not  help  us.  It  is  the  business  of  us  all  to 
endeavor  to  improve  the  situation.  We 
should  patiently  examine  the  facts,  and 
experiment  more  in  these  newly  opened 
fields. 


1  EARNING  has  come  into  the  world  not  merely  to  clear  men’s  eyes  and  give 
J  them  mastery  over  nature  and  human  circumstances,  but  also  to  keep  them 
young,  never  staled,  always  new  like  the  stars  and  the  hills  and  the  sea  and  the 
vagrant  winds,  which  make  nothing  of  times  or  occasions  but  live  always  in  serene 
freedom  from  any  touch  of  decay,  the  sources  of  their  being  some  high  law  which 
we  cannot  disturb.  Woodrow  Wilson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


N(Ae. — It  is  hoped  that  in  this  department  our  readers  will  feel  free  to  express  themselves  with  the  utmost 
frankness  both  concerning  the  articles  and  the  policies  of  the  Educational  Review  and  concerning  educational 
problems  of  all  sorts  and  in  every  state  and  coimtry.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  writers, 
but  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  does  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  views  expressed  in  articles 
accepted  for  the  Review  nor  with  all  the  views  expressed  in  communications  to  the  Editor  which  are  selected  for 
publication.  All  contributions,  however,  must  be  signed  with  the  real  name  of  the  author. 

To  the  Editor:  that  these  young  persons  are  becoming 

The  article  on  “Apprenticeship  or  Part  properly — perhaps  healthfully  would  be  a 
Time  Schools”  by  Mr.  Fish  in  the  November  better  word — adjusted  to  the  work-a-day 
issue  of  the  Educational  Review  is  most  world.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  when  con- 
timely.  No  topic  is  more  wddely  discussed  sidering  the  function  of  the  part-time  school 
in  educational  circles  to-day  than  the  part-  that  probably  not  to  exceed  twenty  per  cent, 
time  school  and  its  possibilities  for  industry  of  our  population  is  engaged  in  what  are 
and  citizenship.  It  is  primarily  to  em-  known  as  skilled  occupations — that  is,  occu- 
phasize,  if  possible,  the  citizenship  phase  of  pations  for  which  definite  preparation  can 
the  part-time  school’s  contribution  that  I  be  provided  prior  to  entrance  upon  or  into 
have  addressed  you.  the  occupation,  and  that  many  of  these 

The  more  I  study  the  problem,  the  more  occupations  are  not  open  to  juveniles,  re- 
I  am  convinced  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  gardless  of  their  previous  training, 
the  major  contribution  that  can  and  should  But  do  these  facts  justify  the  public 
be  made  by  part-time  schools  is  civic  rather  schools  in  giving  no  attention  whatever  to 
than  directly  vocational  in  character.  To  the  eighty-five  per  cent,  or  more  of  young 
be  sure,  there  are  certain  localities  where  persons  who  drop  out  of  school  as  soon  as 
this  is  not  true,  but  it  most  assuredly  is  true  or  shortly  after  the  requirements  of  the  law 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  And  it  is  mainly  have  been  met.^  Has  society  been  wise 
for  this  reason  that  if  and  when  the  public  in  practicing  this?  Can  it  afford  to  continue 
schools  become  conscious  of  the  great  and  to  practice  it?  I  know  of  city  superinten- 
important  task  that  is  theirs  to  perform,  dents  whose  vision  is  so  blurred  that  they 
they  alone  can  do  this  task  in  the  way  it  fail  to  see  where  the  schools  have  any  re- 
should  be  done.  sponsibility  whatever  for  the  further  educa- 

For  reasons  that  are  obvious  to  the  stud-  tion  of  youth  who  have  left  the  schools, 
ent  of  economic  conditions,  industry  must  One  wonders  if  officials  of  this  type  ever  ser- 
continue  to  carry  the  burden  of  occupational  iously  considered  the  facts,  as  Miss  G  iddings 
training.  This  job,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  Cleveland  presents  them,  that  “more  than 
it  can  and  must  do,  perhaps  more  largely  three  fourths  of  the  votes  cast  at  our  various 
than  it  is  doing  at  present;  but  it  will  be  elections  are  cast  by  those  whose  sole  train¬ 
nothing  short  of  suicidal  for  society  to  en-  ing  in  civics  was  secured  when  they  were 
trust  the  civic  training  of  its  youth  to  in-  fourteen  of  fifteen  years  of  age;  that  these 
dustry.  Mr.  Fish  well  says  that  “the  persons  eventually  hold  a  majority  of  the 
schools  are  obligated  to  follow  up,  after  minor  executive  and  a  few  of  the  major 
providing  vocational  training,  in  order  to  executive  positions  in  industry;  that  they 
see  whether  this  training  is  functioning  satis-  buy  the  greater  part  of  food  and  clothing; 
factorily,”  but  he  might  well  have  added  that  they  commit  the  great  majority  of 
that  an  equally  important  task,  even  where  crimes;  that  they  pay  most  of  the  rents; — 
they  have  found  it  possible  to  provide  in  short,  that  they  determine  (very  largely) 
genuine  pre-occupational  training,  is  to  see  the  political,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
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social  life  of  the  community.”  For  surely, 
if  such  officials  did  know  and  appreciate  the 
worth  of  these  facts,  they  could  not  but  be 
broader  in  their  viewpoint. 

I  endorse  wholeheartedly  Mr.  Fish’s  posi¬ 
tion  that  education  for  civic  and  occupa¬ 
tional  efficiency  is  an  affair  of  cooperation. 
Surely  in  the  latter  respect  the  “coop” 
school  has  gone  far  toward  proving  this. 
Our  weakness  as  a  nation  is  in  not  realizing 
that  this  cooperative  effort  can  and  must  be 
extended  as  well  to  the  civic  phase.  In 
fact,  relatively  few  leaders  in  education  are 
yet  aware  of  the  wonderful  opportunity  for 
carrying  on  civic  education  that  is  presented 
in  and  by  the  part-time  school.  The  vast 
majority  evidently  still  think  that  citizen¬ 
ship  can  be  effectively  taught  apart  from 
civic  life — a  thing  which  is  no  more  possible 
than  it  is  to  teach  machine  manipulation 
apart  from  machines.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
yet  to  realize  when  and  under  what  condi¬ 
tions  civic  intelligence  of  the  right  kind 
may  best  be  developed.  Sooner  or  later  we 
shall  see,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  part- 
time  school  presents  the  very  opportunity  a 
few  broad-minded  souls  have  been  coveting 
for  putting  through  an  effective  program  of 
civic  education  for  the  masses. 

D.  J.  MacDonald. 
Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  Ohio 

To  the  Editor: 

In  reading  the  December  issue  of  the 
Educational  Review  my  attention  was 
especially  attracted  by  L.  E.  Crossman’s 
article,  “On  Reviving  the  Arts  Colleges.” 
In  the  main  I  agree  with  Doctor  Crossman, 
that  our  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  are 
not  giving  the  well-rounded  cultural  educa¬ 
tion  that  should  be  an  important,  if  not  the 
only,  aim.  I  can  not,  however,  approve  the 
two  suggestions  which  he  makes  as  to  possi¬ 
ble  remedies  for  the  situation.  So  far  as  the 
theory  underlying  these  suggestions  goes,  it 
is  good,  but  they  do  not  appear  practicable. 

The  first  of  his  suggestions  is  that  the 
ordinary  four-year  college  course  be  length¬ 
ened  to,  perhaps,  six  years.  In  view  of 


the  increasing  time  required  for  professional 
preparation  along  many  lines,  the  increasing 
pressure  of  commercial  and  business  life,  and 
the  increasingly  large  number  of  our  young 
people  who  attend  college,  it  seems  evident 
that  comparatively  few  of  our  college  stud¬ 
ents  would  be  willing  to  spend  six  years  in 
liberal  arts  work.  It  might  be  desirable  for 
them  to  do  so,  but  as  the  gains  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  course  would  not  be  very  im¬ 
mediate  nor  would  they  in  general  manifest 
themselves  in  the  form  of  increased  income 
or  position,  I  believe  that  comparatively  few 
of  our  college  students  would  be  willing  to 
devote  an  additional  two  years  to  such  work. 
In  fact,  many  thousands  of  them  are  not 
willing  to  give  even  four  years  to  non¬ 
professional  studies. 

The  second  suggestion  made,  that  the 
difficulty  be  met  by  means  of  extension 
courses,  sounds  more  attractive  than  the 
first.  If  college  graduates  could  be  induced 
to  continue  their  formal  education  in  the 
form  of  correspondence  or  other  extension 
work  for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
after  their  graduation,  the  general  effect 
would  undoubtedly  be  very  beneficial.  The 
writer  believes  that  it  would  be  in  general 
much  more  beneficial  than  the  spending  of 
a  couple  of  years  more  in  college  before 
graduation.  It  would  tend  to  keep  up  a 
continuous  interest  in  education  and  studies 
that  would  go  far  toward  increasing  the 
general  cultural  level  of  the  population.  It 
does  not  seem  possible,  however,  that  any 
considerable  number  of  graduates  could 
be  induced  to  carry  such  courses.  There¬ 
fore  this  plan  appears  to  have  no  better 
chance  of  success  than  the  former,  in  so  far 
as  reaching  the  vast  majority  of  college 
graduates  is  concerned.  It  does  represent 
perhaps  less  of  the  departure  from  tradi¬ 
tional  procedure,  less  of  a  sudden  break  in 
educational  policy,  and  therefore  might  be 
adopted  by  an  institution  without  involving 
the  unfortunate  consequences  of  compara¬ 
tive  failure  that  would  probably  follow  the 
adoption  of  a  six-year  instead  of  a  four-year 
course.  The  fact  that  the  very  next  article 
to  Doctor  Crossman’s  is  a  brief  discussion 
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of  college  and  university  extension  work, 
showing  the  wide  scope  it  has  attained,  sup¬ 
ports  the  point  just  made  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  practical  execution  it  would 
be  easier  to  initiate  Doctor  Crossman’s 
second  plan  than  his  first. 

The  writer  realizes  that  the  comments 
made  above  are  destructive  and  admits  that 
he  has  nothing  really  constructive  to  offer. 
The  problem  presented,  however,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  importance  and  one  that  we 
should  continue  to  attack  until  some  satis¬ 
factory  means  of  meeting  it  is  discovered. 

C.  W.  Odell. 

Associate,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 

University  of  Illinois 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  carefully  the  article  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Allen  entitled  “Next  Steps  in  Educa¬ 
tional  Surveying”  which  appeared  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view.  I  am  convinced  that  this  article  is 
very  timely  and  that  it  has  a  real  message 
for  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
administration  of  schools,  private,  public, 
or  parochial. 

As  a  principal  I  went  through  what  Mr. 
Allen  terms  “the  pioneer  surveys  of  1911 
and  1914,”  and  I  feel  I  am  in  a  position  to 
know  how  timely  Mr.  Allen’s  message  is. 

If  the  “daily  dozen”  reminders  for  sur¬ 
veyors  and  self-surveyors  were  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  a 
study  of  a  system  of  schools,  the  results 
would  be  far  superior  to  those  obtained  from 
the  usual  school  survey.  In  the  past  too 
many  of  our  surveys  have  been  general  and 
not  specific.  They  have  covered  a  volu¬ 
minous  amount  of  material  without  arriving 
at  definite  constructive  suggestions.  Many 
of  these  surveys  which  have  been  undertaken 
have  left  the  teachers,  administrators,  and 
boards  of  education  more  confused  and 
bewildered  than  they  were  before  the  survey 
was  started  and  the  public  has  remained  as 
ignorant  as  they  were  before  the  survey 
was  begun.  Surveys  should  be  specific. 
This,  I  believe,  is  one  of  Mr.  Allen’s  “daily 
dozen”  reminders.  Whatever  is  under¬ 


taken  should  be  completed  and  the  results 
tabulated  and  applied  before  another  phase 
of  the  work  is  discussed.  Otherwise  the 
entire  system  is  apt  to  suffer  from  educa¬ 
tional  indigestion. 

Then  again,  many  of  the  surveys  have 
not  stimulated  but  have  hindered  growth. 
Any  survey  which  does  not  stimulate  growth 
has  missed  one  of  its  prime  objects.  A 
survey  which  never  finds  anything  good  in 
the  system,  which  overlooks  all  the  “high 
spots  ”  and  which  finds  school  conditions  in  a 
“deplorable  state,”  has  missed  its  chief  aim, 
unless  it  gives  constructive  suggestions  for 
the  betterment  of  the  conditions  found. 

Then  again,  many  of  the  surveys,  as  Mr. 
Allen  has  pointed  out,  have  not  been 
democratic  in  the  sense  that  they  have  not 
given  credit  for  the  achievements  of  the 
system  where  credit  is  due.  Neither  have 
they  always  placed  blame  where  the  fault  lies. 

The  proposal  for  school  trustees  to  survey 
their  own  work  is  particularly  interesting. 
Such  a  survey  should  result  in  a  new  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  functions,  responsibilities  and 
authority  of  boards  of  education  and  those 
charged  with  the  trusteeship  of  public  or 
private  institutions.  After  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  dealing  with  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  I  am  sure  that  they  frequently  do  not 
act  in  accordance  with  good  school  practice, 
more  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  their 
duties  than  from  a  deliberate  intention  to 
interfere  with  the  school  system. 

If  we  could  secure  a  survey  of  the  aims  of 
our  modern  schools  it  would  be  the  most 
progressive  step  forward  we  could  take. 
The  widespread  discussion  of  the  last 
report  of  the  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach¬ 
ing,  concerning  the  causes  of  the  increased 
costs  of  education,  has  served  one  useful 
purpose.  It  has  caused  school  men  and 
school  board  members  to  give  this  matter 
very  serious  study.  There  should  be  a  re¬ 
defining  of  the  aims  of  secondary  education 
which  would  result  in  economies  in  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  kind  and 
number  of  courses  offered  and  in  the  type 
of  school  buildings  to  be  built  to  meet  those 
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aims.  Many  of  us  are  convinced  that  some 
of  the  modern  high  school  buildings  are 
built  without  a  careful  study  of  the  needs 
of  the  community  and  without  having 
formulated  what  might  be  termed  the 
proper  philosophy  of  secondary  education. 
In  order  to  be  considered  “modern”  many 
buildings  have  had  incorporated  in  them 
features  which  are  extremely  expensive  to 
install  and  to  maintain  and  which  do  not 
meet  adequately  the  educational  demands 
of  their  community. 


Finally  I  believe  that  such  a  survey  should 
result  in  answering  many  of  the  common  mis¬ 
conceptions  concerning  the  work  of  our 
public  schools.  Mr.  Allen  does  not  men¬ 
tion  this  in  his  article  but  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  a  valuable  by-product  of  such  a 
survey.  I  hope  the  article  will  be  widely 
read  and  adopted  and  its  ideas  incorporated 
in  future  surveys. 

Paul  C.  Stetson. 

Superintendent  of  Instruction 
Dayton,  Ohio 
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That  the  policy  of  Superintendent  Hart¬ 
well  of  Buffalo  in  advertising  extensively  in 
the  daily  papers,  through  the  movies,  and  by 
personal  invitation,  the  advantages  to  be 
obtained  through  the  city  night  schools,  is 
profitable  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  twenty- 
five  thousand  students  were  enrolled  last 
year.  So  thoroughly  do  these  schools  meet 
the  demands  of  the  people  of  Buffalo  that, 
if  fifteen  people  request  a  course,  instruction 
is  provided.  The  product  of  the  home¬ 
making  classes  of  fifty-five  hundred  women 
was  estimated  as  worth  $100,000,  one  sixth 
being  in  art  needlework  and  three  fourths  in 
millinery  and  women’s  apparel.  From  three 
to  four  thousand  are  enrolled  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  courses,  while  the  classes  in  investments, 
realty,  and  journalism  are  well  filled. 


The  first  volume  of  the  Educational 
Finance  Inquiry  was  released  on  January  21 
and  was  entitled  The  Financing  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  repre¬ 
sents  two  years  of  extensive  investigation 
by  an  expert  staff,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  George  D.  Strayer  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  The  Inquiry  sought 
to  present,  as  its  first  contribution,  a  sound 
formulation  of  the  principles  involved  in 
financing  education  and  selected  New  York 
State  in  which  to  make  its  study  because  of 
its  unusually  complete  fiscal  records  and 
because,  including  ten  per  cent,  of  the  popu¬ 


lation  of  the  entire  country,  it  presented 
almost  every  possible  form  of  school  eco¬ 
nomic  condition,  type  of  community  and 
geographical  area.  The  report  declares  that 
educational  costs  are  not  likely  to  decrease, 
but  shows  that,  even  with  the  rapid  rise  in 
New  York,  a  much  smaller  part  of  the  “tax 
dollar”  is  spent  for  education  than  formerly. 
School  costs  have  not  risen  so  rapidly  as  the 
total  taxation  within  the  state  (including 
federal  taxation)  nor  as  the  cost  of  other 
governmental  activities  such  as  charities  and 
corrections  or  health  and  sanitation.  It  is 
the  judgment  of  the  Inquiry  that,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  only  1.25  per  cent,  of  their 
aggregate  money  income  is  expended  for 
education,  the  people  of  New  York  can 
afford  practically  whatever  they  want  in  the 
way  of  schools  and  will  do  so  when  the  need 
and  value  is  proven  to  them. 

Discussing  the  state  aid  provisions  of  New 
York,  which  do  not  equalize  educational 
support  so  much  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
the  Commission  states  that  “The  present 
forces  in  the  state  are  tending  toward  the 
equivalent  of  a  state  educational  system 
supported  by  taxes  of  uniform  weight 
throughout  the  State.” 

The  Finance  Inquiry  will  soon  publish 
other  volumes  of  national  interest,  including 
one  on  educational  costs  and  revenues,  in 
which  all  the  states  are  compared  and  ranked 
on  many  items;  a  study  of  the  separate 
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financing  of  schools  by  boards  of  education  as 
compared  with  general  municipal  control  of 
school  expenditures  in  more  than  three  him- 
dred  cities  throughout  the  country;  and 
others  dealing  with  costs  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  New  York  State,  the 
financing  of  education  in  the  states  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa,  and  California,  and  unit  costs  for 
higher  educational  institutions. 


Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of 
$1,000,000.  The  following  statement  of 
conditions  was  made  by  one  member  of  the 
committee  in  charge: 

An  increase  in  tuition  rates  to  meet  the  operat¬ 
ing  deficit  would  make  an  education  at  Stevens 
prohibitive  except  for  the  sons  of  the  wealthy.  It 
is  an  established  fact  that  an  engineering  college 
cannot  be  operated  on  the  income  from  student 
fees.  Expenses  cannot  be  reduced.  The  present 
teaching  staff  of  fifty-one  is  needed  to  cover  the 
subjects  whether  the  enrollment  is  five  hundred 
or  seven  hundred.  Salaries  range  from  an 
average  of  $1,311  for  instructors  to  an  average  of 
$3,975  for  full  professors.  The  average  for  the 
whole  teaching  staff  is  only  $2,574. 


Alexander  Moret,  professor  of  Egyptology 
in  the  Sorbonne,  has  come  to  America  to  act 
as  oflficial  lecturer  of  the  Federation  d' Alliance 
Frangaise.  M.  Moret  has  had  two  books 
published  in  this  country.  In  the  Time  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  Kings  and  Gods  of  Egypt. 


For  the  fifth  consecutive  year.  New  York 
University  has  lived  within  its  income.  The 
report  for  last  year  shows  that  the  university 
had  also  lifted  the  mortgage  on  the  property 
at  90  Trinity  Place,  housing  the  Wall  Street 
division  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
and  had  reduced  the  mortgage  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  building  from  $550,000  to 
$493,000. 

The  Duchess  of  York  has  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  Royal  School  for  Needle¬ 
work,  succeeding  the  late  Princess  Christian. 


It  is  said  that  more  than  three  thousand 


graduates  of  the  Chicago  •  professional 
“diploma  mills”  have  opened  ofl&ces  in 
small  towns  during  the  past  year. 

St.  Stephen’s  College  at  Annandale-on- 
Hudson,  which,  since  the  war,  has  been 
steadily  growing,  has  received  securities 
valued  at  $125,000  from  the  trustees  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  John  R.  Hageman.  New 
laboratories  will  be  built  this  summer. 
Funds  for  a  new  dormitory  for  forty-two 
men  have  been  contributed  by  E.  F.  Albee  of 
the  Keith  vaudeville  circuit. 


In  order  to  raise  funds  needed  by  the 
Third  Asiatic  Expedition  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  of  New  York  City,  the 
museum  offered  for  sale  at  auction  one  of  the 
twenty-five  dinosaur  eggs  recently  unearthed 
in  the  Gobi  desert  in  Mongolia.  As  these 
are  the  only  dinosaur  eggs  ever  discovered, 
the  museum  has  no  competition  in  making 
the  sale.  A  minimum  price  of  $5,000  has 
been  placed  on  the  egg,  which  is  guaranteed 
to  be  between  ten  million  and  eleven  million 
years  old,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  price 
paid  will  be  much  higher  than  this,  as  bids 
are  being  received  from  museums  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 


Complete  freedom  of  research,  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  utterance  upon  matters  of  opinion, 
has  been  granted  to  the  teachers  of  Vassar, 
the  only  restriction  being  that  they  shall 
confine  their  activities  within  the  limits  of 
the  laws  of  the  State  and  the  Nation.  Their 
connection  with  the  college  shall  in  no  way 
affect  the  exercise  of  their  rights  and  obli¬ 
gations  as  citizens  and  members  of  the 
community. 


The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  at  its  Decem¬ 
ber  meeting,  fulfilled  certain  pledges  previ¬ 
ously  made,  by  appropriating  $1,000,000  for 
the  medical  school  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  $1,000,000  for  the  medical  school 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  $225,000 
for  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of 
Iowa.  The  medical  school  of  the  University 
of  Alberta  was  given  $500,000  as  an  endow- 
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ment.  Fellowships  in  physics,  chemistry, 
medicine,  and  the  biological  sciences  pro¬ 
vided  in  American  educational  institutions 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  are  continued.  It  was  stated  that 
the  Foundation  had  an  estimated  balance 
of  less  than  $1,000,000  from  its  regular  in¬ 
come  available  for  appropriations  during 
the  coming  year,  as  it  had  already  made 
commitments  of  $10,500,000. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  elected 
Prof.  Paul  Monroe  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  to  its  China  Medical 
Board,  and  Dr.  John  G.  Fitzgerald,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine 
and  Director  of  the  Connaught  Antitoxin 
Laboratories  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
to  its  International  Health  Board. 

That  practically  one  third  of  the  3,645 
candidates  for  enrolment  as  teachers,  failed 
to  qualify  for  entrance  to  normal  schools,  is 
shown  by  a  report  of  State  Commissioner 
Enright  of  New  Jersey.  Doctor  Enright 
recommends  a  standard  of  certification  for 
admission  to  normal  schools  similar  to  the 
system  for  admission  to  other  institutions 
beyond  the  high  school.  He  states  that  too 
much  dependence  has  been  placed  upon  a 
mere  diploma  and  that  high  school  graduates 
in  many  instances  show  the  need  that  exists 
for  a  higher  grade  of  teaching  in  secondary 
schools.  The  greatest  number  of  failures  in 
the  normal  schools  are  among  the  pupils  from 
the  rural  counties  where  teachers  of  little 
experience  are  employed  at  the  lowest 
salaries. 

The  New  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  which 
is  expected  to  become  ultimately  one  of  the 
greatest  institutions  in  the  South,  will  prob¬ 
ably  open  in  the  fall  of  1924,  although  the 
project  will  not  have  been  carried  out  be¬ 
cause  of  shortage  of  funds.  About  $2,000,000 
has  already  been  expended  and  there  are 
now  ten  buildings  completed,  while  two 
administration  buildings,  the  George  Pea¬ 
body  hall  with  the  teachers  college,  and  four 


buildings  for  the  agricultural  department  are 
under  construction.  The  laying  of  a  drain¬ 
age  system  and  the  construction  of  concrete 
stands  to  accommodate  12,000  on  the 
athletic  field  are  under  way  and  it  is  planned 
to  build  temporary  stands  to  accommodate 
an  additional  8,000.  The  university  has  a 
site  of  about  2,000  acres  two  miles  south  of 
Baton  Rouge  on  a  plateau  about  thirty  feet 
above  the  normal  water  level  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  All  of  the  principal  buildings 
are  connected  by  tunnels  and  arcades. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  announces 
that  during  1922-23  22,723  Pennsylvanians 
were  benefited  by  it  through  resident  in¬ 
struction,  extension  classes,  or  correspon¬ 
dence  study  supervised  by  college  officials. 

Edward  A.  Filene  of  Boston  has  offered 
$50,000  for  a  European  competition  on  the 
the  best  plan  to  restore  prosperity  and  peace 
in  Europe.  Separate  contests,  along  the 
lines  of  the  Bok  Peace  Award  in  America, 
will  be  held  in  England,  France,  and  Italy, 
and  later  a  contest  may  be  held  in  Germany. 
An  international  prize  will  be  offered  to 
determine  the  best  of  all  plans  submitted 
in  the  national  contests.  The  competition 
will  be  administered  by  leaders  in  the  various 
countries.  In  planning  the  contest,  Mr. 
Filene  was  assisted  by  a  committee  including 
Arthur  Sweetser,  an  American  member  of 
the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Leon  Bourgeois,  the  French  statesman  and 
economist,  and  Senator  de  Jouvenal,  inter¬ 
nationalist  and  editor  of  Le  Matin. 

Edwin  W.  Kemmerer,  professor  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Finance  at  Princeton  University, 
has  been  appointed  adviser  to  the  three 
Americans  on  the  German  inquiry  com¬ 
mittee.  Professor  Kemmerer  is  widely 
known  as  an  expert  in  his  field  and  returned 
only  a  few  months  ago  from  Colombia,  where 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  American 
Financial  Commission  that  made  the  recom¬ 
mendations  in  regard  to  the  finances  and 
currency  of  that  country  adopted  by  the 
Colombian  Government. 
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The  Reverend  Irving  Maurer,  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  in  January  inaugurated  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Beloit  College. 


Alfred  W.  Smith  of  Rochester,  N.  H.,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  at  a  salary 
of  $4,000  a  year. 


Oklahoma  City  College  in  December  in¬ 
stalled  its  new  president.  Dr.  Eugene  M. 
Antrim. 


A.  D.  Dunbar,  having  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years,  has  retired  from  his 
position  as  superintendent  of  one  of  the  two 
union  free  school  districts  at  Peekskill,  New 
York.  The  two  districts  have  been  com¬ 
bined  and  Superintendent  F.  J.  Bohlmann 
has  assumed  charge  of  the  entire  territory. 


Dr.  Neil  Carothers,  assistant  head  of  the 
foreign  exchange  department  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New  York,  who 
was  one  of  the  First  Rhodes  Scholars  at 
Oxford,  has  assumed  for  the  balance  of  the 
year  the  headship  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  of  Lehigh  University. 


A  nursery  school,  modeled  after  the 
Merrill-Palmer  school  in  Detroit,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  one  of  our  editorials 
in  January,  will  be  established  in  Cleveland. 
It  will  be  conducted  at  the  Rainbow  Hospital 
in  South  Euclid.  A  teacher  is  being  brought 
from  the  Mary  Warde  Settlement  in  London. 
The  school  will  be  open  to  children  from 
twenty-two  months  to  school  age,  and  will 
be  financed  by  the  Kiwanis  Club. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  college  votes  on  the 
prohibition  question  was  taken  among  the 
faculty  and  undergraduates  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  is  reported  that  the  poll  shows 
approximately  1,700  “wets”  as  against 
1,000  favoring  prohibition  enforcement. 


Three  high  schools  in  Chicago,  now  under 
construetion,  will  be  named  for  the  following 


prominent  Chicagoans,  who  have  died 
within  the  past  ten  years:  Ella  Flagg  Young, 
the  city’s  first  woman  superintendent  of 
schools;  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  the  well- 
known  surgeon;  and  Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch 
who  did  much  for  the  community. 


The  Casino  theatre  at  Princeton,  which 
for  many  years  had  been  the  center  of  uni¬ 
versity  dramatics,  having  been  used  by  the 
Triangle  Club  and  the  University  Dramatic 
Club,  was  in  January  destroyed  by  fire. 


Following  charges  of  cigarette  smoking 
and  liquor  drinking  among  college  girls  made 
by  President  Charles  J.  Smith  of  Roanoke 
College,  Dean  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve  of 
Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  de¬ 
clared  that  she  believed  his  views  unduly 
pessimistic  and  said:  “It  is  true  that  a  great 
many  of  the  younger  generation  do  foolish 
things  at  times,  but  so  have  they  always 
done  in  the  past.  For  the  young  women  at 
present  I  have  great  respect.  They  seem  to 
me  on  the  whole  an  admirable  lot.” 


John  W.  Moreland  has  been  chosen  as 
president  of  Vincennes  University.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School  and  Indiana  University,  and  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.  D.)  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  has  been  an 
instructor  in  Vincennes  University,  Val¬ 
paraiso  University,  and  Monmouth  College. 

The  debate  between  Yale  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  on  January  19  was 
broadcasted  from  Philadelphia,  and  alumni 
at  points  all  over  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
Yale  students  at  New  Haven,  listened  in. 
Pennsylvania  took  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  United  States 
should  become  a  member  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  subject  only 
to  such  reservations  as  are  necessary  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


A  gift  of  $20,000  to  be  known  as  the 
James  Furman  Kemp  fund  and  to  be 
used  exclusively  by  the  Department  of 
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Geology  has  been  made  to  Columbia 
University  by  an  anonymous  donor.  It 
is  stipulated  that  the  income  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  fellowships,  scholarships,  loans 
to  students,  field  research  expeditions,  “or 
other  valid  requirements  for  which  there 
are  no  stated  funds  regularly  advanced  by 
the  university.” 


The  Cornell  co-eds  have  taken  a  decided 
stand  against  violations  of  the  Volstead  law. 
The  girls  will  not  dance  with  a  man  who  has 
even  a  faint  smell  of  liquor  about  him;  they 
refuse  to  allow  drinking  at  any  social  func¬ 
tion  and  boycott  men  who  infringe  upon  this 
rule.  Lieutenant  Twesten,  the  proctor  of 
the  university,  states  that  he  believes  there 
is  less  drinking  at  Cornell  than  at  any  other 
large  university  as  a  result  of  the  stand  for 
law  enforcement  taken  by  the  women  stu¬ 
dents. 


Miss  Emily  G.  Munro,  principal  of  St. 
Margaret’s  School  for  Girls,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  died  in  January.  Miss  Munro  was  a 
former  teacher  of  English  in  the  Albany 
Academy  for  Girls. 


In  an  address  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Frank 
A.  Golder,  professor  of  European  history  at 
Leland  Stanford  University,  is  reported  to 
have  predicted  that  Russia  will  recover  and 
become  as  strong  as  ever.  He  stated  that 
the  present  danger  is  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  situation  in  Russia,  as  no  intellec¬ 
tual  tolerance  or  freedom  of  expression 
exists  and  the  Bolshevists  are  antagonistic 
to  all  national  traditions,  past  history 
previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
general  culture  and  civilization  of  Western 
Europe. 


The  people  of  Amsterdam,  New  York,  are 
strongly  behind  the  educational  program 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  Supt.  Wilbur 
H.  Lynch.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
last  spring  they  voted  $700,000  for  a  building 
program,  at  a  special  election  in  December 
'  they  authorized  an  additional  sum  of 
$335,000,  when  it  was  shown  to  them  that  the 
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first  amount  was  insufficient  to  carry  the 
program  through. 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Anderson  has  given 
$250,000  to  the  University  of  Washington, 
at  Seattle,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  building  for  the  College  of  Forestry. 
The  building  will  be  called  The  Alfred  H. 
Anderson  Hall  of  the  College  of  Forestry  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  a  domi¬ 
nating  figure  in  Pacific  Northwest  lumber 
enterprises  from  1889  to  his  death  in  1914. 


Dr.  John  Grant  Crabbe,  for  the  past  seven 
years  and  a  little  more.  President  of  Col¬ 
orado  State  Teachers  College,  died  in  the 
President’s  home  on  the  campus  on  Jan¬ 
uary  30. 


John  Masefield  will  deliver  the  Romanes 
Lecture  at  Oxford  University  next  June. 
His  subject  will  be  “Shakespeare  and 
Spiritual  Life.” 


The  World  Essay  Contest  for  1923-24,  ■ 

which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  American  ■ 

School  Citizenship  League,  will  close  June  1,  I 

1924.  Students  in  normal  schools  and  ■ 

teachers  colleges  in  all  countries  may  submit  ■ 

essays  on  “Methods  of  Promoting  World  ■ 

Friendship  through  Education,”  while  I 

seniors  in  secondary  schools  may  compete  I 

with  essays  on  “The  Organization  of  the  I 

World  for  the  Prevention  of  War.”  Three  I 

prizes  of  $75,  $50,  and  $25  will  be  given  for  [1 

each  set  of  essays.  Manuscripts  may  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  secre¬ 
tary,  American  School  Citizenship  League, 

405  Marlborough  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 

The  name  of  the  writer  must  not  appear 
on  the  essay,  but  should  be  given  in  an 
accompanying  letter,  in  which  the  school 
and  home  address  are  also  given.  Essays 
must  not  exceed  5,000  words,  and  must  be 
written,  preferably  in  typewriting  on  one 
side  only  of  paper  8^  x  11  inches,  with  a 
margin  of  Ij  inches  or  more.  A  topical 
outline  and  bibliography  with  brief  notes  on 
each  book  must  accompany  the  essay.  The 
judges  for  the  United  States  are  Milton 
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Bennion,  dean  of  the  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Utah;  M.  L.  Brittain,  presi¬ 
dent,  Georgia  School  of  Technology;  Sarah 
A.  Dynes,  Sun  Prairie,  Wisconsin;  Harry  A. 
Miller,  Central  Michigan  Normal  School; 
J.  B.  Brown,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Tennessee;  Annie  C.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Somerville  (Mass.)  High  School;  M.  P. 
Shawkey,  president,  Marshall  College;  John 
W.  Hall,  dean.  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada;  A.  Duncan  Yocum, 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


By  a  vote  of  almost  four  to  one,  a  bond 
issue  of  $3,500,000  was  carried  at  a  popular 
election  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  after  a 
campaign  of  publicity  based  on  a  survey  of 
the  school  district  by  the  State  Bureau  of 
School  Buildings  of  the  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction. 


The  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  after  an 
investigation  covering  fifteen  months,  has 
published  a  report  dealing  with  social  studies 
in  the  public  schools.  The  committee  de¬ 
clares  that,  basing  the  investigation  on 
reports  that  “selfish  interests  are  seeking  to 
use  the  public  schools  for  propaganda  pur¬ 
poses,  are  attempting  an  indefensible  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  utterances  of  teachers,  and  are 
undermining  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  the  teaching  profession,”  an  effort  was 
made  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  “this 
attempt  to  restrict  public  school  teaching, 
which  is  both  menacing  and  undeniable  ”  and 
it  was  found  that  “  much  of  the  pressure  has 
come  from  local  bodies,  such  as  chambers  of 
commerce,  rotary  clubs,  and  the  like.  ”  The 
report  deplores  the  small  number  of  students 
who  receive  instruction  in  the  social  subjects, 
alleging  that  few  take  the  courses  as  electives 
and  that  the  fact  that  nearly  all  instruction 
in  these  subjects  is  given  in  the  last  two 
years  of  high  school  means  that  the  large 


number  of  students  who  drop  out  before 
graduation  know  nothing  at  all  of  these 
subjects  when  they  leave  school.  “Thus,” 
declares  the  committee,  “it  appears  that 
there  is  a  very  decided  need  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  reorganization  of  the  curricula  of 
most  of  our  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
so  as  to  provide  adequate  opportunity 
for  instruction  in  these  important  sub¬ 
jects.” 


Research  with  children  of  pre-kinder¬ 
garten  age  has  been  made  possible  by  a 
grant  of  $10,000  to  Teachers  College  of 
Columbia  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rocke¬ 
feller  Memorial.  The  Division  of  School 
Experimentation  of  the  Institute  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  will  carry  on  the  work 
under  its  director.  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell. 
Associated  with  Doctor  Caldwell  will  be 
Dr.  Bess  V.  Cunningham  as  executive 
secretary,  and  the  following  professors  acting 
as  advisers:  Patty  S.  Hill,  Mary  Swartz 
Rose,  and  E.  L.  Thorndike. 


Prof.  Godfrey  Thomson,  visiting  professor 
from  Armstrong  College,  Durham  Univer¬ 
sity,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  and  a 
specialist  in  educational  measurements  and 
tests,  is  giving  several  courses  in  educational 
psychology  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia. 


Mrs.  Mary  Couts  Burnett,  widow  of  the 
late  Captain  Burk  Burnett,  has  conveyed 
her  estate,  valued  at  $4,000,000,  to  Texas 
Christian  University  of  Fort  Worth.  Mrs. 
Burnett  reserves  to  herself  during  her  life¬ 
time,  three  fourths  of  the  income  from  the 
estate.  Texas  Christian  University,  which 
is  a  standard  college  w^ith  no  graduate  or 
professional  schools,  has  had  an  endowment 
of  but  $800,000.  The  future  value  of  Mrs. 
Burnett’s  gift  is  uncertain,  but  the  estate 
includes  oil  lands  that  have  been  tested  but 
not  developed  and  are  estimated  to  have  a 
possible  value  of  $10,000,000. 
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Sanderson  of  Oundle. — Anonymous.  Mac¬ 
millan,  1923.  pp.  366. 

This  book,  compiled  by  fifty  anonymous 
contributors  and  editors,  is  a  vivid  and 
direct  account  of  the  life  of  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  Sanderson,  Headmaster  of  a  school 
which  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  English 
experimental  education.  It  is  a  tribute  to  a 
personality  rather  than  to  a  system,  a  labor 
of  what  A.  C.  Benson  has  called  “intelligent 
love,”  an  attempt  to  impress  upon  a  con¬ 
servative  but  thoroughly  practical  nation 
the  theory  of  creative  study  in  science.  One 
concludes  after  reading  the  volume  (and  it  is 
impossible  to  do  so  without  one’s  attention 
being  held  throughout)  that  the  aim  is 
similar  to  the  Moraine  and  Antioch  ex¬ 
periments;  although  the  editors  describe  the 
man  as  towering  like  a  colossus  above  his 
own  theory. 

Sanderson,  who  was  born  in  1857,  reminds 
us  in  some  respects  of  the  famous  Upping¬ 
ham  head,  Edward  Thring;  although  Thring 
used  the  classics,  garnished  with  music,  art, 
and  sociology,  as  fundamentals  of  education 
while  Sanderson  gravitated  more  toward 
science,  library  research,  and  the  connection 
of  school  hobbies  with  one’s  profession  in 
after  life.  The  Headmaster  of  Oundle  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  teaching  at  Durham  and 
Cambridge,  studied  theology  at  Hatfield, 
and  taught  Physics  at  Dulwich  College,  be¬ 
fore  being  called  to  his  life-work  in  1892. 
One  notices  in  him  a  progression  from  the 
random  note-book  point  of  view  into  a 
philosophy  founded  on  Ruskin,  Faraday, 
and  Whitman.  Seeming  contradictions  in 
his  personality  meet  the  reader  at  every 
point:  a  good  Anglican  and  an  advocate  of 
the  Revised  Version  for  school  Scripture 
study,  an  upholder  of  more  vital  ways  of 
teaching  Latin  and  yet  an  opponent  of 
the  Direct  Method;  a  strong  individualist 
but  a  backer  of  the  cooperative,  and  even 
communal,  idea. 


Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire,  had  a 
scientific  trend  from  its  earliest  days;  for 
we  are  told  that  “Mr.  Wilkinson,  Doctor  of 
Physic,”  was  appointed  headmaster  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Furthermore,  technical  studies,  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  manufacturing  and  metallurgy, 
appeared  in  force  about  1800.  A  layman 
and  a  supporter  of  manual  studies,  Sander¬ 
son  found  the  school  static,  and  fought  for 
seven  years  until  his  opposition  broke  down. 
In  the  thirty  years  of  his  incumbency  the 
institution  rose  from  less  than  100  to  over 
500,  with  a  large  waiting  list,  on  a  platform 
of  “vitalized  studies.”  These  were:  self- 
managed  dramatic  performances  in  English 
and  French,  shop-work,  not  only  the  usual 
sort  but  contributions  to  the  needs  of  the 
neighborhood  as  well  as  munition  factories 
in  war  time,  the  manufacture  of  engines  by 
the  boys  themselves,  library  research  (the 
pursuit  of  essay-subjects  such  as  Arnold 
used  to  set,  although  more  modern  in 
range),  and  concerts  by  the  whole  school  in 
productions  like  Handel’s  Messiah.  Boys 
were  started  on  trails  and  left  for  days  to 
follow  them  out  to  a  conclusion;  they  were 
excused  from  regular  classes  for  a  week  at 
a  time,  under  advice  and  guidance — and 
this  twenty-five  years  ago. 

It  is  significant  (though  not  conclusive) 
that  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  whose  recent  New 
Republic  articles  have  removed  the  semi¬ 
anonymity  of  Sanderson  as  he  appeared  in 
“Joan  and  Peter,”  selected  Oundle  under 
Sanderson  as  the  ideal  school  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  sons;  significant  also  was  Sander¬ 
son’s  method  of  “stressing  the  universality 
of  history,”  although  the  Headmaster  in  his 
latter  days  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
postponing  this  method  to  the  upper  forms. 
The  tendency  toward  unfettered  research, 
however,  governed  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  school; text-books  were  avoided  wherever 
possible;  class-rooms  were  minimized  and 
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the  “literary  workshop”  prevailed;  in  a 
form  of  twenty-five  boys  five  groups  of 
five  would  be  investigating  any  possible 
subject  in  history,  English,  geography, 
languages.  One  is  astounded  at  the  range 
of  the  Junior  Science  work  (p.  162)  and  the 
applied  mechanics  of  the  Senior  school  (p. 
75).  The  conversazione  in  Physics  (p.  146) 
would  appall  any  “shop  club”  of  American 
sophomores. 

One  finds  here,  in  short,  the  same  pressure 
toward  originality  in  creative  science  that 
took  place  in  Etonian  extra-curricular  liter¬ 
ary  circles  as  followed  in  the  80’s  at  Eton 
by  Maurice  Baring  {The  Puppet-Show  of 
Memory.)  Faraday  alone  in  his  laboratory 
is  the  inspiration.  How  thorough  the  cul¬ 
tural  side  at  Oundle  may  have  been,  one 
cannot  determine  exactly;  but  a  master  who 
put  into  his  pupil’s  hands  such  an  outline 
of  reading  (pp.  123  f)  as  included  Morley, 
Adam  Smith,  Belloc,  and  Webb  on  Trades 
Unionism,  must  have  developed  his  sixth- 
formers  to  a  high  degree  of  thoughtfulness. 
And  with  it  all,  Sanderson  insisted  on  his 
boys  taking  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
other  outside  examinations,  if  only  for 
practice. 

He  was  a  believer  in  early  specialization; 
he  preached  the  glory  of  industrial  life  as 
Mr.  Pound  has  recently  preached  it  in  The 
Iron  Man;  and  he  appealed  to  generals  of 
industry  like  Sir  Alfred  Yarrow  and  Lord 
Weir  with  such  force  that  they  spent  large 
sums  upon  buildings  and  equipment  to 
further  his  ideas.  Sanderson’s  highest  func¬ 
tion  was,  as  he  humorously  remarked,  “to 
walk  about.”  He  was  a  practical  Socratic; 
he  would  not  destroy  the  ancient  classics, 
but  would  correlate  them  with  the  present; 
he  loved  the  experimental  element  in  man¬ 
kind  and  refused  to  believe  that  any  boy 
was  incapable  of  reacting  thereto. 

Finally,  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  from 
one  of  his  sermons: 

To-day  there  is  a  renascence  in  education.  It 
is  an  advance  and  it  is  a  return.  It  is  a  return 
in  spiral  uprising  to  the  principles  and  methods  of 
a  succession  of  past  epochs. 

To-day  in  these  days  of  renascence  we  return 


to  the  aim  and  methods  of  the  guilds.  Boys  are 
to  be  apprentices  and  master-workers  and  co¬ 
workers.  In  a  community  this  needs  must  be. 
We  are  called  to  a  definite  work,  all  who  are 
privileged  to  attend  here,  staff  and  boys  alike — 
the  work  of  infusing  life  into  the  boys  committed 
to  our  care.  Nor  can  any  stand  out  of  this  and 
seek  work  elsewhere.  Nemesis  sets  in  for  all  who 
try  to  live  for  themselves  alone.  It  is  from  such 
w'orkers,  investigators,  searchers,  the  soul  of  the 
nation  is  drawn.  We  will  first  of  all  transform 
the  life  of  the  school,  then  the  boys,  grown  into 
men — and  girls  from  their  schools  grown  into 
women — w'hom  their  schools  have  enlisted  into 
this  service,  will  transform  the  life  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  whole  world. 

This  is  not  socialism,  nor  medievalism. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  world 
which  must  cease  to  measure  the  orbits  of 
the  stars  by  a  footrule. 

Richard  M.  Gummere. 

Headmaster, 

William  Penn  Charter  School 
Philadelphia 

The  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States. 
— By  F.  W.  Taussig. — 7th  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  9  vo.  XI  — 
499  pp.  1923.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

The  first  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  was  a  tariff  act  and  the  last  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  a  tariff  act.  Fundamental 
divergences  of  the  great  contending  political 
parties  throughout  the  nation’s  history  have 
been  concreted  in  tariff  policies  alternating 
with  changing  campaign  successes.  For 
the  U.  S.  A.,  the  entire  century  from  1815 
to  the  World  War  was  writ  large  in  tariff 
terms.  To  a  material  degree  the  Civil 
War  grew  out  of  the  fundamentally  clashing 
tariff  faiths  of  North  and  South. 

For  such  reasons  as  given  above  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader,  eager  to  understand  American 
history,  as  well  as  the  special  student  of 
tariffs  should  be  grateful  both  to  Professor 
Frank  W.  Taussig  and  to  G.  P.  Putnam 
and  Sons.  Doctor  Taussig,  unquestionably 
the  ranking  authority  on  American  tariff 
matters,  and  his  publishers  have  painstak¬ 
ingly  cooperated  for  over  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  to  give  America  a  standard  readable 
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one  volume  Tariff  History  of  the  United 
States  regularly  brought  up  to  date  after 
the  passage  of  each  important  new  tariff 
act. 

The  seventh  revised  edition  of  this  Amer¬ 
ican  tariflF  classic  published  this  year  includes 
an  added  chapter  of  over  forty  pages  which 
ably  reviews  the  tariff  experiences  of  this 
country  during  the  nine  years’  life  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1913  and  which  gives  an  effec¬ 
tive  summary  and  discussion  of  the  new 
Tariff  Act  of  1922.  The  Appendix  table, 
listing  the  annual  facts  relative  to  imports, 
duties  and  rates  of  duties  on  imports  from 
1860,  has  been  revised  to  give  full  data  for 
the  years  to  and  including  1921. 

Walter  E.  Clark. 

President, 

University  of  Nevada 

Tenth  Annual  Schoolmen’s  Week  Pro¬ 
ceedings. — Bulletin  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Volume  XXIII,  No. 
38,  1923.  358  pp.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Year  Booh  of  the  Schoolmen’s  Week, 
held  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  April  of  this  year,  contains 
a  series  of  articles  which  are  interesting,  not 
only  because  of  their  individual  content,  but 
also  because  of  the  exhibition  which  the  vol¬ 
ume  as  a  whole  makes  of  progressive  move¬ 
ments  in  Education.  Whenever  a  school 
system  in  Pennsylvania  has  tried  out  a  de¬ 
vice  for  the  improvement  of  the  curriculum 
or  for  improvement  in  organization.  School¬ 
men’s  Week  furnishes  an  opportunity  to 
report  the  results  of  the  undertaking  and  to 
secure  cooperation  from  others  who  may  be 
stimulated  by  the  report  to  undertake  the 
same  type  of  experiment.  In  addition  to 
these  contributions  from  the  State,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  provided  a  number  of  reports 
from  active  educational  centers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

There  are  numerous  articles  dealing  with 
a  re-classification  of  pupils  on  the  basis  of 
their  abilities.  There  are  discussions  of 
extension  courses  and  vocational  guidance. 
Student  participation  in  school  government. 


and  instruction  in  health  are  also  subjects  of 
various  papers. 

In  the  field  of  administration,  the  contri¬ 
butions  are  perhaps  as  significant  as  in  any 
department  of  the  meeting’s  discussions. 
Pennsylvania  has  been  undergoing  in  recent 
years  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  resulting  in  a  large  degree  of  adminis¬ 
trative  participation  by  the  Commonwealth 
as  a  whole  in  the  activities  of  particular  dis¬ 
tricts.  Consolidation  is  one  of  the  policies 
that  Mr.  Finegan  emphasized,  and  numerous 
reports  are  given  in  this  volume  of  attempts 
that  have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  to  close  ineffective  one-room  schools 
and  bring  about  the  establishment  of  larger 
and  more  efficient  centers  of  education. 
School  finance  is  a  subject  of  discussion. 
Professor  Updegraff,  who  has  for  years  been 
responsible  for  the  organization  of  School¬ 
men’s  Week,  organized  the  program  tliis 
year  so  as  to  emphasize  a  theme  to  which 
he  has  contributed  personally  in  a  number 
of  significant  papers  and  reports.  In  the 
New  York  State  Survey  and  in  a  report  which 
he  rendered  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  last  year.  Professor 
Updegraff  worked  out  the  details  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  financial  program  with  a  view  to 
equalizing  as  far  as  possible  the  support  of 
school  units  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  His 
plan  is  summarized  in  an  article  which  he 
contributes  to  the  Year-Book. 

The  volume  is  made  up  of  358  pages  of 
text  and  is  a  very  substantial  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  educational  administra¬ 
tion  and  classroom  organization.  It  is  in 
some  sense  the  final  contribution  to  general 
education  in  the  public  schools  by  Professor 
Updegraff  who  entered  with  the  opening 
of  the  academic  year  upon  the  duties  of  a 
college  president  at  Cornell  College,  low^a. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  professors  of  edu¬ 
cation  on  taking  such  a  step  so  focus  their 
energies  on  the  particular  duties  of  their 
office  that  their  contributions  to  general 
education  cease.  President  Updegraff  can 
look  back  with  satisfaction  on  the  last  con¬ 
tribution  of  Professor  Updegraff. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  volume  as  this 
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always  occasions  in  the  mind  of  the  student 
of  education  a  desire  for  some  central  bureau 
for  the  distribution  of  literature  produced 
at  different  centers.  A  Year-Book  issued  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  much  too 
important  a  document  to  miss  from  one’s 
personal  reading,  and  yet  it  is  somewhat 
diflScult  for  the  individual  working  in  Educa¬ 
tion  to  keep  track  of  publications  of  this 
type  as  they  come  from  diflFerent  universities. 
This  particular  annual  publication  has  es¬ 
tablished  itself  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  overlooked,  but  it  is  a  very 
good  illustration  of  the  general  fact  that 
separate  publications  do  not  get  the  amount 
of  recognition  that  their  material  deserves. 
It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  school  super¬ 
intendents  and  principals  as  a  guide  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  discussions  with  their  teachers,  and  in 
providing  subjects  for  consideration  in  pro¬ 
gressive  school  administration. 

Charles  H.  Judd. 
University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Education  in  Porto  Rico. — By  John 
Joseph  Osuna,  Teachers  College,  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  1923.  Pp.  vi,  312. 

Although  the  word  history  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  title,  this  work  is  in  reality  the 
history  of  education  in  Porto  Rico.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  which  correspond  to 
the  political  history  of  this  island.  Part  I, 
covering  the  four  hundred  years  of  Spanish 
rule,  occupies  a  little  more  than  one  third 
of  the  book.  Part  II  deals  with  the  twenty- 
four  years  of  American  occupation.  This 
allottment  of  space  has  been  determined  by 
the  practical  trend  of  the  author’s  mind  as 
well  as  by  the  paucity  of  achievements  under 
the  Spanish  regime. 

The  volume  is  very  well  done.  The 
writer,  who  is  a  native  of  Porto  Rico,  gives 
evidence  of  having  examined  the  most  im¬ 
portant  available  documents  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  history  of  both  Spain  and  Porto  Rico. 
He  says  in  his  preface  that  he  has  also  made 
a  personal  investigation  of  contemporary 
education  in  Spain  and  in  the  island  with 
which  he  deals.  The  fact  that  he  writes  as 


a  candidate  for  the  Ph.  D.  in  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  should  insure  a 
fair  knowledge  of  educational  theory  and 
practice  in  the  United  States.  Although  the 
story  is  not  told  with  compelling  interest, 
and  there  are  a  few  errors  in  diction  and 
form,  on  the  whole  the  style  is  simple  and 
clear  and  the  organization  satisfactory. 
The  appendices  and  the  bibliography  deserve 
special  commendation. 

Unless  the  present  reviewer  is  mistaken 
Sefior  Osuna’s  book  will  have  a  wide  appeal. 
It  should  be  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
education  in  Spain  and  Porto  Rico,  to  the 
practical  educator  concerned  with  solving 
the  educational  problems  and  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  Porto  Rico,  to  the 
zealous  patriot  enthused  over  Americaniza¬ 
tion  and  possibilities  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Pan-American  movement,  to  students 
of  politics  interested  in  the  workings  of 
colonial  policy,  and  finally  to  all  those 
students  of  Hispanic  American  history  who 
should  welcome  this  important  contribution 
not  only  to  the  history  of  education  in 
one  of  the  Hispanic  American  states,  but 
likewise  to  their  knowledge  of  political  and 
social  developments  in  this  state.  The 
appearance  of  other  monographs  of  this  na¬ 
ture  would  most  assuredly  meet  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  most  of  these  groups, 
and  especially  with  that  of  students  of 
Hispanic  American  history  in  the  United 
States. 

J.  Fred  Rippy. 

University  of  Chicago 

High  School  English  Book. — By  Alfred 
M.  Hitchcock.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
pp.  575. 

In  the  High  School  English  Booky  Mr. 
Alfred  M.  Hitchcock  attempts  to  provide  a 
text  that  will  meet  the  main  demands  for 
English  training  which  have  arisen  in  our 
high  schools  during  late  years.  He  has 
presented  the  subject  matter  of  formal 
rhetoric  in  six  very  short  chapters.  These 
chapters  are  handled  in  a  very  informal 
manner.  They  are  really  short  talks  of  from 
five  hundred  to  nine  hundred  words  which 
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aim  to  set  the  student  to  thinking  straight 
about  composition. 

The  second  part  of  the  text  is  devoted  to 
training  in  composition.  It  takes  up,  among 
other  things,  discussion  and  debate,  exercis¬ 
ing  imagination,  business  letters,  secretarial 
work,  social  letters,  journalism,  and  versifi¬ 
cation.  In  addition,  there  is  the  usual 
amount  of  theory  of  composition,  with  an 
especially  good  emphasis  on  the  psychology 
of  writing. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  is  the  typical 
grammar  review  of  high  school  compositions. 

The  appendix  contains  articles  on  the 
weekly  newspaper,  a  list  of  books  on  news¬ 
paper  work,  rules  of  syntax,  and  the  con¬ 
jugation  of  the  word  “love.” 

Mr.  Hitchcock  is  quite  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  departed  from  the  conven¬ 
tional  lines  of  text-book  making  for  high 
school  composition.  He  has  a  live,  rather 
piercing  viewpoint,  but  there  is  considerable 
doubt  that  he  gets  it  over  to  the  student. 
The  book  is  discursive;  it  undoubtedly  at¬ 
tempts  to  do  too  many  things  and  to  answer 
too  many  cries  for  help. 

The  method  throughout  the  book  is 
largely  inductive.  English  composition  is 
presented  as  a  whole  and  rules  always  follow 
the  facts  upon  which  rules  are  based.  Mr. 
Hitchcock’s  text  should  undoubtedly  be  read 
by  every  English  teacher  in  the  country,  for 
his  viewpoint  is  well  worth  knowing. 

H.  W.  Davis. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
Manhattan,  Kansas 

Newspaper  Publicity  for  the  Public  Schools. 

— By  Rollo  George  Reynolds. 

“Newspapers  would  use  more  school  news 
if  it  were  furnished  to  them  properly  pre¬ 
pared.”  This  is  the  verdict  of  three  out  of 
four  of  98  editors  who  collaborated  in  this 
suggestive  study.  Several  editors  said  that 
school  systems  were  not  cooperating  with 
newspapers  in  furnishing  school  news  to  the 
public.  As  to  position  of  school  news  in  a 
daily  newspaper,  editors  feel  that  it  belongs 
wherever  its  news  value  warrants,  rather 
than  in  some  special  place.  This  decision 


should  be  welcomed  by  school  men  because 
of  the  elasticity  which  it  signifies.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  editors  who  have 
not  yet  used  special  pages  or  department  are 
disposed  against  it  need  not  dissuade  any 
school  man  from  securing  this  recognition 
if  he  feels  it  will  help  in  his  locality. 

The  main  value  of  this  study  is  in  its  facts 
and  its  suggested  replica  from  numerous 
cities  rather  than  its  conclusions.  School 
conditions  will  differ  as  the  needs  of  towns 
differ.  The  main  point  for  a  school  superin¬ 
tendent  or  a  publicity  director  is  to  subject 
himself  to  the  numerous  jolts  that  are  given 
by  so  4etailed  a  study.  What  the  men  and 
women  have  done  whose  publicity  is  cited 
here  can  be  done  in  practically  every 
community,  large  or  small.  The  mis¬ 
takes  that  are  here  recorded  can  be 
avoided  wherever  there  are  schools  and 
school  publicity. 

The  best  way  to  use  this  experience  man¬ 
ual  is  to  prepare  a  sort  of  N.P.Q.  for  oneself, 
a  newspaper  publicity  quotient,  by  checking 
off  what  one  has  already  tried  successfully 
and  what  has  not  yet  been  successfully 
tried. 

The  material  was  taken  from  newspapers 
in  25  cities  of  17  states.  After  stating  the 
amount  and  character  of  school  news  found, 
the  study  gives  viewpoint  of  editors,  superin¬ 
tendents  and  newspaper  readers.  About 
one  fifth  of  the  space  is  given  to  a  program 
for  school  information  service  in  a  daily 
paper.  Under  each  heading  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  statement  of  conclusions  followed  by  a 
summary  of  material  collected,  method  used, 
detailed  facts  and  conclusions.  There  is  an 
interesting  graphic  scale  of  school  news 
values  to  newspapers. 

This  is  a  doctor’s  thesis:  250  superinten¬ 
dents  in  45  states  and  98  editors  collaborated. 
It  illustrates  well  how  much  more  productive 
graduate  scholarship  is  apt  to  be  if  it  sets 
out  to  render  service  while  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  and  formulating  it  into  a  “contri¬ 
bution  to  human  knowledge.” 

W.  H.  Allen. 

Director  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Service, 

New  York  City 
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Social  Backgrounds  of  English  Literature. 

— By  Ralph  P.  Boas  and  Barbara  M. 

Hahn.  Atlantic  Monthly  Press.  Bos¬ 
ton.  1923.  387  pages. 

This  book  is  another  contribution  to  needs 
of  students  and  teachers  of  the  gentle  art  of 
English,  by  English  instructors  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School  of  Springfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  book  is  issued  in  the  Atlantic 
Classics  Series. 

The  Book  differs  from  preceding  manuals 
and  digests  in  being  a  reading  text  in  fourteen 
chapters  with  few  notes  and  attractive  typo¬ 
graphical  arrangement.  Excellent  photo¬ 
graphic  and  other  illustration  present  un¬ 
hackneyed  views  of  familiar  subjects.  Out¬ 
lines,  study  helps,  and  bibliography  com¬ 
plete  the  mechanical  part  of  the  book. 

Traditionally,  our  histories  of  English 
literature  either  have  been  aristocratic 
affairs,  making  the  usual  survey  of  the  top 
layer  of  medieval  society  and  of  little  or 
none  of  modern  life,  or  else  they  have  been  a 
wholly  unhistorical  kind  of  poetical  mission¬ 
ary  enterprise  to  keep  the  reader  steeped  in 
glamour  supposedly  belonging  to  the  past. 
This  book  is  thoroughly  contemporary,  not 
only  in  bringing  its  material  up  to  our  own 
year,  but  also  in  its  spirit  of  a  scholarship 
which  believes  in  reproducing  the  past  in  the 
light  of  all  available  evidence,  because,  to 
our  mind,  whatever  the  viewpoint  of  the 
future  may  be,  the  actualities  of  human 
development  seem  far  more  significant  than 
any  dilution  of  them  could  be.  In  Chapter 
IV,  the  description  of  a  medieval  castle  lit¬ 
erally  from  cellar  to  turret,  presents  a 
balanced  picture  of  a  time  the  very  coarse¬ 
ness  and  cruelty  of  which  had  a  share  in  the 
making  of  a  Galahad.  Much  historical  and 
literary  research  assembled  in  the  book 
makes  it  valuable  for  students  of  any  age. 
The  treatment  of  falconry,  medicine,  witch¬ 
craft,  ghosts,  magic,  alchemy,  astrology,  and 
revenge,  for  example,  in  Chapter  VI,  The 
Age  of  Shakespeare,  explain  many  terms  in 
Elizabethan  figures  of  speech,  habitually 
taken  for  granted  by  scholarly  writers  and 
editors  as  understood,  but  which  have  made 
the  Elizabethans  unintelligible  and  hence 


uninteresting  reading,  to  many  students. 
One  wonders  just  how  many  laymen  today 
know  the  origin  of  the  expression,  “benefit 
of  clergy,”  as  it  is  so  fully  explained  on  page 
161  and  better  than  the  dictionary  will  do  it. 
The  treatment  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
1784 — 1832,  and  of  the  distinction  between 
the  theory  of  evolution  and  Darwinism  are 
unusual  and  valuable. 

The  book  is,  of  course,  not  a  history  of 
literature,  but  intended  as  a  companion  aid 
to  its  understanding.  The  old  idea  that 
pupils  should  be  left  to  themselves  to  search 
out  difficult  meanings  and  that  they  can 
“round  out  the  historical  picture”  them¬ 
selves  is  exploded  by  the  lack  of  time  and  the 
needs  of  accuracy.  The  most  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Boas  and  Miss 
Hahn  is  that  they  have  written  with  a  social 
consciousness;  that  is,  with  the  recognition 
of  what  constitutes  a  human  being,  both  in 
the  life  of  the  past  and  in  those  who  study  it. 

Annie  S.  McLenegan. 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

Social  Science  for  Teachers. — By  Charles 
E.  IVIartz  and  John  A.  Kenneman. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Ellwood 
P.  CuBBERLEY.  Houghton  Miflflin 
Company,  1923.  Pp.  xii,  340. 

The  increasing  pace  of  social  change  in  the 
modern  world  makes  the  mediation  and 
direction  of  the  process  imperative,  and 
there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  the  social 
sciences  and  a  growing  tendency  to  give 
them  some  place  in  the  schools.  This  has 
created  a  demand  for  books  that  will  meet 
the  demands  of  the  curriculum  and  the 
needs  of  the  teachers.  In  response  to  this 
demand  a  number  of  elementary  texts  have 
appeared. 

The  present  volume  is  designed  to  help 
teachers  who  are  untrained  in  the  social 
sciences  but  who  must  teach  the  social 
studies  as  a  part  of  their  daily  task.  It  is  an 
application  of  some  of  the  principles  of 
sociology  to  the  schoolroom.  It  under¬ 
takes  to  present  a  group  of  more  or  less  re¬ 
lated  topics  that  will  be  of  help  to  the  teach¬ 
ers.  The  result  is  a  diluted  series  of  lessons 
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dealing  with  historic,  geographic,  economic, 
civic,  social,  and  religious  topics. 

As  the  authors  specifically  state,  the  book 
is  not  intended  as  a  scholarly  piece  of  work. 
In  order  to  bring  some  formal  unity  into  the 
content,  Sumner’s  Folkways  is  used  as  a 
theoretical  foundation.  Sumner’s  volume 
was  published  in  1906  and  much  water  has 
run  over  the  sociological  mill  in  the  past  two 
decades.  Moreover,  Folkways  is  the  most 
unsystematic  of  any  major  work  that  has 
appeared  in  the  field  of  sociology;  it  is  an 
unorganized  chapter,  not  a  treatise.  Its 
selection  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
systematic  organization  into  the  present 
work  was  not  a  particularly  fortunate  one. 

As  an  effort  to  organize  a  body  of  social 
doctrine  and  information,  the  book  is  not 
particularly  successful.  But  as  an  attempt 
to  meet  the  immediate  problem  of  instruct¬ 
ing  teachers  in  training  who  have  but  fifty 
hours  for  the  study  of  the  problems  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  government  the  book  will  prove 
useful. 

E.  B.  Reuter. 

University  of  Iowa 

Child  Labor  and  the  Constitution. — By 
Raymond  G.  Fuller.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company.  1923.  Pp.  xvi, 
323.  $2.50. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  somewhat  mis¬ 
leading,  as  Mr.  Fuller  by  no  means  limits 
his  discussion  to  the  constitutional  problems 
of  child-labor  regulation.  He  does  that  and 
much  more,  and  the  thesis  of  his  book  may 
best  be  summed  up  in  the  following  quota¬ 
tion. 

Child  labor  may  pay  individual  employers  in 
the  short  run,  but  not  industry  or  the  nation  in 
the  long  run.  The  broad  view,  the  long  view,  is 
the  view  of  statesmanship.  Economic  considera¬ 
tions  of  whatsoever  kind  must  yield,  however, 
and  even  broadly  social  considerations  must 
yield,  to  the  far  more  important  argument 
against  child  labor — the  right  of  the  child  to  his 
childhood.  It  is  the  child  we  should  think  of 
6rst.  The  social,  economic  and  national  bene¬ 
fits  of  child  protection  are  sure,  but  secondary. 
The  purpose  of  child-labor  legislation,  whether 
state  or  federal,  is  to  protect  children.  .  .  . 


Child  labor  goes  on — and  on.  The  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  stopping  of  this  process,  by  state  action  or 
by  federal,  or  by  both  together,  is  an  urgent 
matter,  a  charge  upon  our  consciences,  and  it  is 
not,  primarily,  a  matter  of  political  theory.  A 
condition  confronts  us,  and  it  is  time  the  con¬ 
dition  was  ended.  Child  protection  is  the 
paramount  issue,  not  “state  rights”  or  “federali¬ 
zation.”  (pp.  283-284). 

Mr.  Fuller  discusses,  therefore,  practically 
every  phase  of  child  labor,  not  merely  its 
constitutional  phase.  The  first  four  chap¬ 
ters  of  his  book  are  devoted  to  a  thorough 
sketch  of  the  conditions  and  effects  of  child 
labor,  not  only  upon  the  state,  but  also 
upon  industry  and  especially  upon  the  child. 
Chapter  V,  on  “Laws  and  Legislative 
Standards,”  contains  an  excellent  resume  of 
state  legislation  on  the  subject,  in  which  it  is 
pointed  out  that  all  the  states  now  have 
child-labor  laws  of  some  sort,  but  in  35  states 
of  a  standard  below  that  of  the  federal  law 
(p.  246).  Chapter  VI,  “The  Problem  of 
Federal  Action,”  is  the  only  portion  dealing 
with  the  constitutional  problems  implied  in 
the  title  of  the  book;  while  the  last  chapter 
presents  a  very  good  review  of  the  work  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  International 
Labor  Organization  in  securing  international 
legislation  with  respect  to  child  labor.  This 
is  all  valuable  and  pertinent  matter,  but 
one  wonders  why  the  author  felt  it  necessary, 
in  a  book  on  child  labor,  to  include  discus¬ 
sions  even  of  such  topics  as  the  nature  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  democracy  or  aristocracy  (pp. 
252-257) ;  majority  rule  (pp.  266-267) ; 
and  the  general  doctrine  of  state  rights  (pp, 
267-275). 

Although  convinced  that  federal  action  is 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  proper  and  ef¬ 
fective  regulation  of  child  labor  (p.  247),  the 
author  is  moderate  and  generally  sound  in 
his  discussion  of  the  constitutional  problems 
involved.  He  is  mild  in  his  criticisms  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  suggesting  even 
that  they  may  be  “a  blessing  in  disguise” 
(p.  243),  since  there  will  result  a  greater 
solicitude  for  the  boys  and  girls  now  clearly 
without  federal  protection,  and  conse- 
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quently  “a  reopening  of  the  whole  subject 
of  child-labor  legislation (p.  244).  “What 
is  not  suflSciently  recognized  is  that  neither 
of  the  Federal  enactments  was  adequate 
within  even  the  narrow  occupational  field 
which  it  covered”  (p.  244). 

Mr.  Fuller  apparently  agrees  with  those 
who  contend  that  the  tendency  toward  na¬ 
tionalization  of  governmental  functions  has 
gone  far  enough  in  this  country,  but  consid¬ 
ers  that  the  child-labor  evil  is  so  unique  as  to 
justify  the  “subordination  of  ordinary  poli¬ 
tical  considerations”  (p.  249).  He  strongly 
favors,  therefore,  a  child-labor  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  not  itself 
embodying  legislation  (which  he  thinks  was 
the  error  in  the  prohibition  amendment), 
but  merely  giving  Congress  express  power  to 
act  and  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  con¬ 
current  power  of  the  states  (pp.  248,  249, 
252).  The  mere  possession  of  this  power 
by  Congress,  he  feels,  would  have  a  good 
effect  and  might  preclude  the  necessity  of 
federal  legislation,  on  the  theory  that  “the 
states,  knowing  that  Congress  can  do  the 
job,  will  themselves  give  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  to  America’s  children”  (p.  248). 

A  good  bibliography  is  appended,  and,  in 
addition,  a  shorter  bibliography  of  the  most 
useful  material  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 


There  are,  however,  some  outstanding 
omissions  from  these  lists.  The  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Bailey  v.  Drexel  is 
cited,  but  not  the  earlier  and  surely  equally 
important  case  of  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart 
(p.  284).  Professor  Powell’s  short  article 
in  The  Nation  is  included  (p.  307),  but  not  his 
more  notable  discussions  in  such  publications 
as  the  Southern  Law  Quarterly  and  the  North 
Carolina  Law  Review.  There  is  no  reference 
at  all  to  the  valuable  notes  on  the  two  child- 
labor  cases  in  the  various  legal  pjeriodicals, 
nor  to  the  summary  reviews  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  include  able  discus¬ 
sions  of  these  cases  by  such  authorities  as 
Professors  Powell  and  Corwin.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  chapter  on  international  legis¬ 
lation,  one  looks  in  vain  for  the  very  valuable 
Research  Report  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  on  the  International 
Labor  Organization;  and  one  wonders  on 
what  principle  of  selection  Hughan’s  In¬ 
ternational  Government  is  included,  while 
Potter’s  better  known  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  International  Organization  is  ex¬ 
cluded. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  is  timely, 
and  is  a  thoroughly  useful  discussion. 

Clarence  A.  Berdahl. 

University  of  Illinois 


Anew  list  of  the  greatest  in  the  intellectual  world  has  been  established  by  the 
University  of  Washington  in  selecting  the  eighteen  representative  figures  to 
be  placed  on  the  fagade  of  the  first  unit  of  the  university’s  great  new  library. 
The  members  of  the  faculty  were  first  asked  to  select  eighteen  names.  Seventy 
individual  lists  were  submitted  and  it  was  found  that  two  hundred  forty-six  names 
were  suggested.  Only  twelve  names  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  and  these 
were,  in  the  order  of  the  votes  received:  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Dante,  Homer, 
Newton,  Aristotle,  Darwin,  Michelangelo,  Pasteur,  Plato,  Beethoven,  and  Galileo. 
The  committee,  guided  as  far  as  possible  by  the  votes  of  the  faculty,  made  a  final 
selection  of  eighteen  names,  distributing  the  designations  so  as  to  cover  all  the  im¬ 
portant  fields  of  Occidental  learning  and  culture  as  recorded  in  books.  The  list  is 
as  follows:  Adam  Smith,  social  science;  Beethoven,  music:  Dante,  poetry;  Darwin, 
biological  science;  Da  Vinci,  art;  Franklin,  public  service;  Galileo,  physical  science; 
Goethe,  poetry;  Grotius, international  law;  Gutenberg, printing;  Herodotus,  history; 
Homer,  poetry;  Justinian,  law  and  administration;  Moses,  religion;  Newton,  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics;  Pasteur,  medical  science;  Plato,  philosophy;  and  Shakespeare, 
drama. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Clarence  Stratton,  who  wrote  the 
timely  article  on  the  “Progress  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  England”  for  this  issue,  is  Director 
of  English  in  High  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
In  the  summer  of  1914,  Doctor  Stratton  at¬ 
tended  the  International  Conference  of 
Teachers  of  English  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
and  in  1923  lectured  both  at  Stratford  and 
in  Yorkshire.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
well-known  books  in  the  field  of  English  and 
literature.  ^[Vaughan  MacCaughey  is 
associate-editor  of  the  Sierra  Educational 
News  which  is  the  official  journal  of  the 
California  Council  of  Education  and  of  the 
California  Teachers  Association.  Mr.  Mac- 
Caughey’s  article  does  not  lose  anything  of 
general  interest  by  reason  of  its  local 
color.  ^Ira  W.  Howerth,  Colorado  State 
Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado.  Four 
articles  within  two  years  is  his  record 
with  the  Educational  Review.  We  hope 
he  maintains  the  pace.  ^E.  A.  Cross, 
who  modestly  makes  a  revolutionary  sug¬ 
gestion  under  the  title  of  “A  Modest 
Proposal,”  has  been  connected  with  the 
Colorado  Teachers  College  at  Greeley, 
Colorado,  for  a  number  of  years  as  dean 
and  as  head  of  the  department  of  English. 
In  January,  1922,  we  published  his  article 
entitled  “Spinning  Sand.”  Mr.  Cross  is 
the  author  of  several  books,  including  the 
recently  published  and  already  popular 
Little  Grammar.  ^Lucile  F.  Fargo  is 


Outlines 

War,  Gaagraphy,  Hnlory,  Griet,  Arithmatk,  GraBBur,  BnaiiMas 
Farsa,  Boianj,  Map  Sariaa,  Physioiaf y,  Phyaica.  They  are  pam¬ 
phlets  prepared  to  meet  the  tiniversal  demand  for  a  brief 
summary  of  the  important  facts  in  the  various  branches. 

Prict  20  ctnU.  Diweouni  on  leit  or  mort 
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librarian  in  the  North  Central  High  School, 
Spokane,  Washington.  Her  article,  “‘Sev¬ 
enteen’  and  the  Reference  Librarian”  was 
an  address  before  the  Library  Department 
during  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Oakland  last  July. 
The  Educational  Review  feels  that  it  is  a 
privilege  to  be  the  medium  for  a  wider  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  most  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive  article.  ^Jennie  M.  Constance  is 
head  of  the  English  department  at  Brad¬ 
ley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
II Joseph  V.  Hanna,  formerly  connected 
with  the  state  department  of  education  at 
Springfield,  Illinois,  as  supervisor  of  high 
schools,  is  now  on  the  faculty  of  that  re¬ 
markable  institution  at  Joliet,  Illinois, — the 
Joliet  Township  High  School.  ...  It 
is  interesting,  to  us  at  least,  to  note  the 
geographical  distribution  of  authors  whose 
work  appears  in  a  single  issue  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review.  This  number,  for  in¬ 
stance,  contains  articles  coming  from  New 
York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Colorado,  Washington, 
and  California. 

The  April  issue  is  to  be  a  noteworthy  one. 
W.  C.  Bagley  will  discuss  the  Pro-Nordic 
Propaganda;  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  The 
Fundamental  Principles  Underlying  a  State 
Program  of  Teacher  Training;  John  W. 
HARBESON,The  Place  of  the  Junior  College  in 
Public  Education;  and  Lester  B.  Rogers, 
The  Relation  of  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science  to  the  Professional  School. 


TEACHERS  FOR  SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Inc. 

D.  H.  COOK,  Mgr.  PHILADELPHIA.  Pa. 

Brancht — Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Syracuse,  N.  T*,  Northampton,  Mass. 

TEACHERS  WANTED  —  CONTRACTS  WAITING 


Books  by  and  about 

WOODROW 

WILSON 

^  THE  NEW  FREEDOM  hy  Woodrow  Wilson 

Woodrow  Wilson’s  greatest  contribution  to  political  and  social  theory.  ($1.25) 

WOODROW  WILSON  AS  I  KNOW  HIM 
by  Joseph  P.  T umulty.  0*5  «>) 

q  WOODROW  WILSON  AND  HIS  WORK 
by  William  E.  Dodd 

The  standard  biography.  ($2.50) 

q  WOODROW  WILSON  AND  WORLD 
■  SETTLEMENT  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker 

(Vol.  I  &  2,  $io.(X).  Vol.  3,  $10.00) 

“Mr.  Baker  has  been  given  a  rare  opportunity  and  he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  his¬ 
torical  students.  .  .  .  Never  before  in  the  history  of  diplomacy  have  secret  records 
of  such  significance  been  made  public  so  soon  after  the  events  to  which  they  refer.” 
— Charles  Seymour. 

At  all  bookstores 

.  ‘Doubleday  y  “Page  ^  Co. 
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^  ▼  a  newspaper  man  and  serving  upon  the 
school  committee  of  Milwaukee  thirty-three 
years  ago,  was  led  to  edit  and  publish  the 
American  School  Board  Journal  by  the  fright¬ 
ful  waste  he  found  in  educational  equipment, 
accounting,  and  management 


O  R.  T.  Dooner 


Felix  E.  SCHELLING,  for  more  than 
thirty  years  professor  of  English  Literature 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  a 
standing  proof  that  one  may  be  both  a  great 
scholar  and  a  great  teacher 


WALTER  .ALBERT  JESSUP,  elected 
President  of  the  University  of  Iowa  six 
years  ago  as  the  unanimous  choice  of  faculty, 
students,  alumni,  and  citizens,  has  in  his 
administration  of  the  University  surpassed 
their  most  sanguine  hopes 


